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Blue Moon, world-famous composition 
by Rodgers and Hart, has been para- 
phrased for piano by the distinguished 
composer, D. Savino. This paraphrase is 
now available for band, scored by the 
well-known arranger, Charles L. Cooke. 


* * * * 


Blue Moon, first presented at the 1944 
Summer Clinic of the New York State 
School Music Association, was received 
with tremendous enthusiasm. It was also 
selected for presentation at the Interlochen 
Music Camp. 


* * * * 


One of the intensely important facts 
about this band arrangement is_ that 
although it is definitely of class “A” 
calibre, it is so ingeniously arranged that 
it may be performed by any class “B” 
or “C” band. This is made _ possible 
through the skilful balancing of the 
instruments. 


a a 


Blue Moon is the first in a series of 
“Modern American Music’ for band. Its 
playing time is approximately 31/4 minutes 
and it is priced at $3.50 for standard band 
and $5.00 for symphonic band. 

* * * & 

Soon to be published for band are: 
MARCH FOR AMERICANS 
By Ferde Grofé 
Scored by Erik Leidzén 
ODE TO FREEDOM 
By Ferde Grofé 
Scored by Charles L. Cooke 
AMERICAN WALTZ 
By Peter De Rose 
Scored by Graham’ Overgard 
AMERICAN HUMORESQUE 
By Sigmund Romberg 
Scored by Graham Overgard 
AMERICAN SERENADE 
By Louis Alter 
Scored by Graham Overgard 
AMERICAN LULLABY 
By Duke Ellington 
Scored by Graham Overgard 
We know that you will enthusiastically 
approve of a// the compositions in the 
Modern American Music Series for band. 
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OR MANY months we have been 

hearing much about the “string 
problem.” What is happening in the 
development of young string play- 
ers? Why is there an,increasing scar- 
city of them in high school and com- 
munity organizations and even in 
some sectors of the professional field? 
Is it because youngsters simply don’t 
want to play strings any more? Have 
the violin and its stringed relatives 
lost their pulling power for the pres- 
ent younger generation? Is it because 
string teaching has lagged and has 
failed to produce as good results as 
are found in the wind sections? Is it 
because the music literature in 
which stringed instruments pattici- 
pate is lacking in variety and color? 
All of these and many related ques- 
tions have been heard frequently. In 
the minds of many musicians here is 
a problem of first-rate importance— 
one that calls for serious considera- 
tion. 

On the other hand, we have talked 
with private instructors and school 
music educators who insist that they 
have no difficulty in keeping their 
string complements well filled and 
who state that interest in strings is 
as strong as ever and compares well 
with the interest shown in other in- 


struments. They believe that the 
“problem” is a local one, not gen- 
eral. 


¥ 


This issue is devoted almost en- 
tirely to views and opinions concern- 
ing various aspects of string teach- 
ing, string performance, and string 
literature. Generally speaking, our 
contributors seem to feel that some- 
thing is really wrong, even though 
they may not agree upon just what 
the trouble is. 

Some of the difficulty may be lo- 
cated by looking at the situation 
which is faced by the music educa- 
tor who must produce school organi- 
zations that can perform in public 
within a short time after instruction 
has begun. A community hires a 
teacher of instrumental music for 
its schools. He begins work, pupils 
purchase instruments, and classes 
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start. In all directions can be seen 
children carrying new instrument 
cases. From house after house comes 
forth the sound of beginners prac- 
ticing. Parents catch some of the en- 
thusiasm. Everything is off to a fine 
start! But all too often the instructor 
must take into consideration a dis- 
turbing attitude on the part of par- 
ents, board of education members, 
and school administrators. They 
have hired the teacher and bought 
the instruments. Now they want to 
hear a concert. Just like that! If you 
don’t believe this, talk with some 
of the people who teach music. From 
them you will learn that the produc- 
ing of quick performance is an im- 
portant matter in many communi- 
ties. A vast public that is accustomed 
to getting music by twisting a radio 
dial is very likely to think that in- 
struments can be played through no 
greater training or effort. They want 
music now and sermons on the value 
of thorough basic training are of lit- 
tle interest to them. 


¥Y 


So the instructor sidetracks the 
strings and builds a band because 
he knows that within a short time 
he can produce a reasonably satis- 
factory band concert. He continues 
his band training efforts and within 
a few years has a first-rate organiza- 
tion of which the community is 
proud. This band is equipped with 
shiny instruments and brilliant uni- 
forms. It leads parades of inductees 
to the railroad station. It maneuvers 
on the football field. It gives concerts 
in the park. The community feels 
that it gets its money’s worth. 

In the meantime, the instructor 
has probably had a few wistful 
thoughts concerning strings but it is 
not likely that he has done much 
about them. Strings progress slowly 
in comparison with brasses and 
woodwinds. His band now takes 
most of his time and effort and it has 
justified his job in the school sys- 
tem. Oh, well, let someone else 
worry about the strings and the or- 
chestra. 


It is easy to lay the blame for 
shortage of strings on this fellow but 
the problem is larger than that. He’s 
living and working in a world that 
is not much interested in taking the 
long and the hard way. That has 
much to do with the shortage of 
string players. 
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oung America at the PIANO 
andl 


aung America at the VIOLIN 






A NEW SERIES THAT BRIDGES THE GAP 
BETWEEN MUSIC STUDY AND THE HOME 


MONG forthcoming publications, C. C. Birchard and Company 

soon will announce Young America at the Piano and Young 
America at the Violin, companion courses prepared and edited by 
Raymond Burrows, Ernest E. Harris and Ella May Ahearn. 


With this new series, parents, children and teachers will have 
common cause for rejoicing. Lessons in the studio and classroom 
may be continued in the home or in informal groups after school as 
a pleasurable activity to be enjoyed by all concerned. 

Wherever feasible, the separate piano and violin books use the 
same material. ‘The young pianist and the young violinist may 
practice and play together. Where the ideal of teaching piano funda- 
mentals or violin technique requires independent material, the 
books go their separate ways; but the frequent use of a parallel 
repertory is a unique, pioneer feature that offers rich promise of 
accomplishing that much-desired “carry over’ between formal study 
and home life, so essential to the attainment of the lasting cultural 
benefits expected of music study. 

In addition, these books uphold the American ideal of bringing 
together the best culture of all parts of the world. The series includes 
compositions by such masters as Beethoven, Brahms, Gluck, Haydn, 
Heller, Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, Tchaikovsky, and many others. 
as well as folk songs from fourteen different lands. 


Both books are delightfully illustrated by Martha Powell Setchell. 


PIANO BOOKS by * BOOK I for Piano and BOOK I for Violin 


RAYMOND BURROWS and ELLA MASON AHEARN 


now in press. Two additional books for each 


VIOLIN BOOKS by instrument nearly ready. Watch for further 
ERNEST E. HARRIS, RAYMOND BURROWS and ELLA MASON AHEARN announcements and see your local dealer. 
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American Youth 


By LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 





Mr. Stokowski has words of praise for young 


musicians in our orchestras. 


some words of advice to them. His service to 


youth in music continues 


importance in the music life of the nation. 


He also offers 


to be of great 





HEN I am traveling through 

the United States I often have 
the pleasure of conducting school 
orchestras. It is thrilling to work 
with young musicians who show 
such enthusiasm for orchestra tech- 
nique and for music itself. 

The orchestras in schools, colleges, 
and universities are steadily increas- 
ing in size and at the same time 
achieving a higher level of musical 
performance. An important factor in 
this growth and progress is the avail- 
ability of good violins, violas, cellos, 
and basses. Musical instruments of 
high quality are now being made in 
the United States, and it is therefore 
possible for students to have good 
instruments which are within their 
reach from the standpoint of cost. 

Of course it is important to have 
good teachers of these instruments, 
and fortunately these, too, are avail- 
able in increasing numbers. 

Then there is the necessity of de- 
veloping good technique. Players of 


stringed instruments should remem-' 
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ber that it is not 
enough to have a 
good left-hand tech- 
nique so as to be 
able to play rapid passages; it is 
equally important to have good bow 
technique so that the tone will be 
clear, pure, beautiful and either 
loud or soft as the music requires. 
When playing in rehearsals and con- 
certs, a string player should concen- 
trate on his own part, relate what he 
is playing to his own section and in 
addition listen to the whole orches- 
tra so that the part his section is 
playing becomes an integral part of 
the complete sound design. 


Constructing a Score 


Members of an orchestra should 
be able to some extent, not only to 
read a score of orchestral music, but 
also to construct a score while listen- 
ing to the music. This first kind of 
score is an eye score; the second kind 
is an ear score, It is valuable to be 





able to read an eye score, but it is 
much more valuable to be able to 


construct an ear for oneself. 
In other words, musicians in an or- 
chestra should be aware of all the 
instruments that are playing and be 
conscious of the different designs of 
melodies, harmonies, and rhythms 
they are forming. This is extremely 
valuable ear training. It will con- 
tribute to students’ enjoyment of 
music and, in addition, it will help 
players to understand orchestral 
technique thoroughly. 

But while technique is important, 
it is only a means to an end. This 
great end is the expression of ‘every- 
thing that is beautiful and inspiring 
in music. When words can say no 
more, music can still go on express- 
ing deep emotions which cannot be 
said with words. Only music can say 
these deep and glorious things. 


score 








Mr. Barzin, director of the National Orchestral Association, 


speaks as an important “middle-man” in supplying young 


players to symphony orchestras throughout the country. 


String Bankruptcy Period 


, 
By LEON BARZIN 


ERIODICALLY in music there 

seems to be either an overabund- 
ance or a sort of bankruptcy of one 
instrument or another. Where do we 
find ourselves now? 

Have you ever noticed in early 
prints of Handel’s time orchestras 
consisting of twenty strings and six 
oboes? One might quite rightfully 
assume that there was at that time 
an overabundance of oboes. Take 
the same period in England—there 
would seem to be a veritable ava- 
lanche of organs and harmoniums. 

On the other hand, in a bankruptcy 
period of about twenty years ago, 
many of our symphony orchestras 
had to import wood-wind players, 
especially bassoonists, from France. 
Then again, a few years later, there 
was a dearth of brass players. For 
them we went to Germany. 

Do you remember the scarcity of 
viola players which resulted partly 
because of the attitude toward the 
instrument? It was often said, “When 
I grow old and can’t play the violin 
any more I'll take up the viola”— 
the last resort sort of thing. But 
when the need is great enough, the 
remedy is born. Through the de- 
mand for better viola players, fine 
violinists, men such as Primrose, Bayi 
and Katims changed to viola play- 
ing. Realizing the importance of the 
viola as an instrument, they, through 
their teaching, have now given us a 
new group to be called upon. 





Men like 


Salmond and Rosanoft 
have raised the standards of cello 
playing. And Emanuel Feuermann, 
a great artist and orchestral player 
himself, did much to encourage 
young talent. Well do I remember 
discussing with him about three 
weeks before his death, his appoint- 
ment to the Curtis School in Phila- 
delphia. He was so happy to be in 
a position to develop the young cello 
talent of this country. He always 
spoke much more of this phase of 
his life than of his concertizing. Con- 
tinuously I feel through the young 
cellists of today the great loss which 
his death brought to music. 

In 1930, in my work with the 
National Orchestral Association, I 
was always in need of bassoons. Very 
few students of that instrument were 
available. Then what happened? 
Kovar began to devote part of his 
time to teaching, and, as a result, 
there are excellent bassoonists in 
our symphony orchestras of today. 

Sometimes we wonder how a child 
chooses his instrument. I can remem- 
ber the story of one of our out- 
standing bassoon players. He was in 
my orchestra (National Orchestral 





Association) at the time. One day 
after a rehearsal I asked him how he 
came to choose the bassoon. He said, 
“Look at me (he weighed around 
two hundred and fifty pounds). I 
have always been fat. When the prin- 
cipal of our school announced that 
we could join the school orchestra 
and were to go and pick out the in- 
strument we wanted to study, I came 
last because I couldn’t run as fast 
as the other boys. When I got there 
all there was left on the shelf was 
a broken down bassoon.” 

Today there is a great hue and 
cry about the lack of study of the 
stringed instruments. On one side 
one hears that the radio has caused 
this; on another that in a world of 
jazz and boogie-woogie the wind in- 
truments have become over-impor- 
tant. I have heard other people say, 
‘The trouble is that the stringed in- 
struments are too difficult and take 
too long for a child to master.” 
‘This, of course, is nonsense. All in- 
struments are difficult to play, and 
to learn to play well takes years. 

Much, of ‘course, depends upon 
the teacher. Children love to do 
things together. Wood-wind teachers 
today have wisely and constructively 
encouraged ensemble playing—the 
best and shortest path to orchestras, 
radio, and bands. Have our teachers 
of the stringed instruments been as 
wise? After auditioning several hun- 
dred players in a year, I am always 
astonished at the lack of ability to 
sight-read. How many times have I 
heard a splendid performance of the 
Beethoven or Brahms concerto and 
then been amazed to discover that 
the simplest waltz could not be read. 
In comparison, can you imagine a 
good wind player not being able to 
sight-read? 

It may be that the teachers are so 
concerned with virtuosity and solo 
pieces that they overlook the tre- 
mendous importance of sight-reading 
developed in ensemble playing. Last 
year I heard a magnificent recital of 
Galamian’s pupils, and I wondered 
if their playing of chamber music 
is of the same caliber as their solo 
performance. If so, there are some 
fine violinists on the way; if not, 
many may find out too late that 
they are not assets in the world of 
music. 

As far as the jazz influence goes, 
it is in the hands of the arrangers 
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and already, with great effect, they 
are adding small stringed sections to 
their requirements. 

In my experience as director of 
the National Orchestral Association 
for fourteen years, I have been 
asked this question by many educa- 
tors, “What has happened to our 
students? Why are they not study- 
ing stringed intruments any more?” 
But after my visits to the schools and 
entrances into the “cages,” as they 
call them, where the instruments are 
kept, I ask myself not, “What is the 
matter with the students?” but, 
“What is the matter with us—the 
schools, the teachers, and the par- 
ents?” Come with me into an in- 
strument cage. What have we here? 
Twelve saxophones, ten trumpets, 
sixteen clarinets, possibly one horn 
(badly in need of repair), a few, 
maybe three, broken down violins, 
one viola, maybe a cello, a steel bass 
or an unplayable wooden one. This 
is what the children find in the 
average music room of an average 
school. From these they choose what 
may prove to be their life instru- 
ments. It is only natural (in answer 
to the educators) that children, with 
their herd instinct, react to the in- 
struments that are plentiful and only 
natural that, in good sense, they 
choose those in playable condition. 
At this point many will claim that 
one cannot put violins, violas, cel- 
los, or basses into a school—that it 
is too expensive. Why too expensive? 
Is it more so than an athletic field, 
or a swimming pool, or a tennis 
court? Or is it that, in spite of the 
promise of the times, in the matter 
of caring for our arts the world has 
advanced so little? 

The Feuermanns, the Primroses, 
the Kovars, and Galamians are limit- 
ed. They are our leaders, but it is in 
the school that the opportunity lies. 
There, obscured and dependent 
upon the instrument in his school 
cage, may lie the greatest talent of 
them all. 

What a pity, in a country such 
as ours, full of fine schools with 
every kind of gymnasium, sport, and 
scholastic equipment, to find de- 
plorable conditions such as these in 
an art, the only thing that lives after 
us. No wonder that in the history 
of music our time may be charac- 
terized as a bankruptcy period for 
the stringed instrument. 
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The Mesic Pablohers Soamal 
SYMPOSIUM ON STRINGS 


What do you think? Is our supply of compe- 
tent string players, both amateur and _profes- 
sional, dwindling to the point of danger? Is 
this a truly national problem or is it a local one? 


Whose fault is it? If strings are scarce just 
where does the fault lie? 


What about the teachers? Are there fewer 
really good teachers in the field today than there 
were say twenty years ago? If so, why? Is the 
principal trouble in the teaching? 


Are methods modern? Has string instruction 
kept pace with wind instrument teaching when 
it comes to providing a combination of sound 
basic training and maintenance of pupil interest? 


Does glamor count? Has the featuring of wind 
instruments in prominent dance bands made 
youngsters feel that a Benny Goodman, a Harry 
James, or a Tommy Dorsey cannot come out of 
the string section? Will the present trend toward 
more and better string work in a number of 
oustanding dance bands help? 


Are strings fun? Do young people have the 
idea that wind instruments are for fun as well 
as for more serious music but that string players 
are forever sentenced to the staid atmosphere of 
the symphony orchestra and the string quartet? 


Can industry help? Manufacturers of wind in- 
struments have supported vast campaigns for 
popularizing those instruments. Do strings need 
the same kind of backing? 


If you are interested in this discussion will you write us 
your opinions concerning the cause of the string “situation” 
and your ideas of what can be done about it? Where does 
the real trouble lie and what are your practical suggestions 
for remedying it? 


If you and a sufficient number of other readers will pro- 
vide us with a cross section of your opinions on this prob- 
lem, we will summarize and publish them in a future issue 
or in a separate brochure for dist ibution to our subscribers. 


Address your letters to 
Ennis Davis, Editor 


Music Publishers Journal, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
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Music of Our Time 


12 ORCHESTRAL COMPOSITIONS BY 
AMERICAN CONTEMPORARIES 
Selected, Edited and Arranged by 
KARL D. VAN HOESEN 


A significant contribution to the understanding of the music of our time and our 
nation . . . carefully edited, and in some cases arranged, by Karl D. Van Hoesen, 
distinguished American musician and edutator . . . for use in schools and colleges. 
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N this country today there exists a 

peculiar situation with regard to 
stringed instruments. We have com- 
mercial radio orchestras and dance 
bands using more strings than ever 
before. We also know that the 
sources that should supply our fu- 
ture string players have neither peo- 
ple to train nor enough material to 
train with. 

The school programs have done 
comparatively well with the wind 
and brass instruments. A lot of con- 
temporary material has been added 
to the repertoire of these ensembles. 
This is not true of the string groups. 
‘They face a dearth that has not yet 
been adequately taken care of by 
our music educators and creative 
musicians. Young people are in sym- 
pathy with the idea of studying wind 
or brass instruments, because of the 
economic adaptability for one thing, 
and also because there is more in- 
teresting music to play. Program ma- 
terial for strings that would satisfy 
young people is almost nonexistent. 
Conditioned to the sonorities and 
the style of string playing as exem- 
plified by our major commercial ra- 
dio orchestras and dance bands, the 
listener has become conscious of a 
way of using strings that is particu- 
larly native to our popular idiom. 

The problem of supplying  simi- 
lar material for our educational 
groups is not an easy one, but the 
first step in solving it is for our 
better composers to write effective, 
simple, and idiomatic pieces for 
string groups. This would also take 


Below: 
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New 


Literature for 


Young String Players 


By MORTON GOULD 





Brilliant string work is characteristic of Morton Gould’s 


conducting and writing. He understands youth as well as 


strings and comments on literature for young string players. 





in, naturally, transcriptions. If band 
students have available to them 
periodic releases of currently popu- 
lar songs and instrumental numbers, 
either written for or transcribed for 
band, why shouldn’t we have the 
same repertoire for strings? It is im- 
portant, naturally, not only that the 
composer and transcriber produce, 
but that our publishers invest in a 
field that unfortunately has been fal- 
low so long that it might take some 
time to bring in adequate returns. 


Contemporary Outlook 


The next important point is for 
our string supervisors to treat 
stringed instruments with a contem- 


porary outlook. There is no reason 
why string players should not have 
as much fun with their music as 
brass and wind players. As in every- 
thing else, the degree of success 
depends, for the most part, on the 
teacher. A conductor who has good 
ears and knows the full capability 
of strings and their versatility can 
achieve colorful effects by using im- 
agination plus material, and at the 
same time the task of ensemble string 
playing can be made into an excit- 
ing adventure. The writing and the 
teaching of music for stringed instru- 
ments must be brought up to date 
and made contemporary with the 
spirit and times in which our young 
people live. 


Morton Gould at work in a broadcasting studio. 
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CAVALCADE OF AMERICA 


Text by Adele Cameron Music by Domenico Savino 
A brilliant patriotic rhapsody presenting a musical panorama of America during four wars. 
dytipeay tos Cantata Edition (For mixed voices and narrator. With orchestra guide) ........................... .7§ 
Sh eee Small Orchestra....................... 300 Pee a”, 
....Conductor (piano part)................ 75 
Text by John Latouche Music by Earl Robinson 
The most celebrated and widely performed of all recent patriotic cantatas. 
ee Cantata Edition (baritone solo, mixed chorus, piano acc.)................00. 0c c cece e eee eee eee. 1,00 
.. Vocal (baritone solo with piano acc.).... 100 ~~ .......... en NO oc 8 ook avn enh s caisawies 7.50 
Small Orchestra.... OR aa bie 22 5.00 ........Conductor (piano part)............... 1.00 
. ...,..Conductor (piano part)................ 1.00 
Text by Florence Tarr Music by Domenico Savino 
A rhapsodic poem giving majestic expression to our hopes for a better world. 

Seu Cantata Edition (soprano or tenor solo, mixed chorus, piano solo)........................ ou) Bee 
re. AIL COT OMONRR. 5 2 o.oo Se ee . 3.00 hha oe IE 5 etm cap ora cadens 4.00 
ordeal Conductor (piano part)................ 75 
Poem by Mary Carolyn Davies Music by Domenico Savino 
A patriotic narrative which beautifully epitomizes the character of the American nations. 
ae hee Cantata Edition (baritone solo, mixed chorus, piano acc.) .......... 0.0.0.0... 0c cece cece cece eevee dS 
5 cle REE ADEE BBOR 6 oc isos ceived MO. -s. Sice ane PE:  CRUDIERO 555s oe i ne CRS 4.00 

nese Conductor (piano part)................ .7§ 


MARCHING ALONG 


Composed and arranged by Domenico Savino Additional text by John Latouche 
America’s best loved patriotic songs skillfully woven into a stirring fantasy. 


Loe Cantata Edition (mixed voices and piano duet)............0..0.0000 000 cece cece cee c cence eecceeee 0S 
cee Sinall: Orchestra. «0. ...0 6.600 00e es 1 5. oy ea META OE BMRANEN Sc Sor is ceviche one Re a 
thvcwee Pall) Qrokiostra: .. .. 0.6000 6605.000 005 ae ee en nr 
‘seen Conductor (piano part)................  .75 ........Conductor (condensed score)...........  .75 
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Vanishing Strings 


By GEORGE KING RAUDENBUSCH 


HAT there is a serious short- 

age of young string players in 
this country is certain. Conductors 
of symphony orchestras, school mu- 
sic supervisors, private teachers, and 
music merchandisers are all aware 
of it. 

In Harrisburg, where the resident 
symphony orchestra draws its play- 
ers from the city and the immediate- 
ly surrounding region, the shortage 
is very noticeable. Sixteen years ago, 
when I organized the Harrisburg 
Symphony Orchestra there was a 
good supply of mature and well- 
trained string players available, and 
behind them there was an ample 
reservoir of young players in the 
high schools and grade schools. Pri- 
vate teachers were busy with well- 
filled classes even though the coun- 
try was in the first throes of the 
depression. Good replacements for 
the orchestra were easy to find 
among the young people, and there 
was very keen competition among 
them for places in the orchestra. 

Whereas the average age of the 
members of the orchestra when it 
was organized had been in the mid- 
dle thirties, the influx of young 
players of ability coming to it from 
the schools, caused the average age 
to drop to the late twenties during 
the first five years of the orchestra’s 
existence. 

Somewhere around 1935 I began 
to notice a dwindling of good young 
candidates for the string sections. 
We had to go even farther afield for 
string players. The supply has de- 
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creased steadily since then. It was 
severely limited before the war be- 
gan and cannot be attributed to the 
wartime shortage of young workers, 
although this has made the situa- 
tion even more acute. 

Today the Harrisburg Symphony 
Orchestra must reach out over a 
two-hundred-mile radius to assemble 
its players, and quite a few must be 
imported from Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, where the shortage is also 
a real problem. 


The Causes? 


This is no local condition I am 
sure. When the Toledo Symphony 
Orchestra was organized in 1939 I 
combed the schools, the colleges, and 
the private teachers’ classes thor- 
oughly for young string players. The 
results were startling. While there 
was an adequate supply of good 
young wind instrument players, only 
three young violinists of good abil- 
ity were uncovered. This in a city of 
300,000 population, and with large 
groups of Hungarians, Poles, Czechs, 
and Germans—nationalities noted for 
love of the fiddle! One usable young 





An adequate supply of young string 
players is of greatest importance to 
the conductor of a “minor” or- 
chestra. Dr. Raudenbusch, conduc- 
tor of the Harrisburg Symphony, 
writes feelingly of the problem of 
the dwindling supply of personnel 
for the string sections of his or- 
chestra and raises some pertinent 
questions concerning the reasons 


for the alarming shortage. 





violinist to each 100,000 citizens— 
quite a record for American music 
and music training. 

This shortage could not be at- 
tributed to the schools in Toledo. 
They were doing excellent work 
with the material they had. It could 
not be blamed on a lack of private 
teachers. ‘There were many excellent 
teachers in the city who would have 
developed good material if they had 
had any to teach. 

At Winston-Salem, Noth Carolina, 
where I organized the Piedmont Mu- 
sic and Art Festival in 1943, it was 
necessary to scour the whole central 
and western part of the state to 
bring together the string players for 
an orchestra of 65 men and women. 
Good wind players were fairly easy 
to find; string players were very 
scarce indeed. 

What are the causes of this con- 
dition? I believe they are many and 
varied. I venture a few opinions for 
what they are worth with no in- 
tention of criticizing adversely any 
group or activity now current in mu- 
sic. The growth and progress of mu- 
sic must go forward by eddies, 
rapids, and still pools. String play- 
ing and study of stringed instru- 
ments are in one of these slack 
waters at the moment. But they 
must not be allowed to remain 
there. All serious music—opera, ora- 
torio, symphony, and chamber mu- 
sic—is based on the availability of an 
ample supply of string players. 
Without them the greater part of 

(Continued on page 50) 
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aiusun ges BAND FUNDAMENTALS 
by CARL WEBBER 


Special attention is given to the many intricate problems 
which confront all beginning bands. The arrangements 
afford equal opportunity to large and small combinations. 


Band Parts 50¢ Conductor's Manual $1.00 
Piano Accompaniment $1.00. Orchestra parts available 
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CONCERT BAND FOLIO = 


so 


by CARL WEBBER 


A selection of sixteen unusual compositions expertly arranged 
and adaptable for both junior and senior high school bands. 


Band Parts 30¢ Piano-Conductor 75¢ 





BANDMASTERS FOLIO OF 
COLLEGE MARCHES 


This very popular book contains all the BIG TEN College 
Football marches and others including Notre Dame Victory 
March and On Wisconsin. 


Band Parts 50¢ 





Just Published for Band 


AMERICAN SEAMEN—Overture by MICHAEL EDWARDS 


A medley of the following Sea Songs: A LIFEON THE OCEAN WAVE, SAILOR’S 
HORNPIPE, SAILING, ROCKED IN THE CRADLE OF THE DEEP, NANCY LEE, 
MORNING COLORS, and COLUMBIA THE GEM OF THE OCEAN. 

Stand. $3.50 Symph. $5.00 








AC-CENT-TCHU-ATE THE POSITIVE Arranged by PAUL YODER 
Popular song by Johnny Mercer and Harold Arlen from “Here Come the Waves.” 
Stand. $1.00 
SLEIGHRIDE IN JULY Arranged by PAUL YODER 
Featured by Dinah Shore in “Belle of the Yukon.” 
Stand. $1.00 
EDWIN H. ~ MORRIS AND COMPANY, INC. 
1619 BROADWAY NEW YORK 19. N.Y. 
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Fiddling With No Strings Attached 


By PAUL LAVALLE 





Mr. Lavalle, of “Lower Basin Street” fame, is on the 


“stringwagon” these days and is providing superior string 


orchestra performances on the air. He holds for a balanced 


string literature in the training of young students. 





USIC teachers have recently 

become keenly conscious of 
a strong trend toward the study 
of popular dance band _instru- 
ments with too little attention 
given to the stringed instruments. 
The youth of the country undoubt- 
edly are under the impression that 
the place of stringed instruments is 
limited to the classic field and there- 
fore they have chosen to study the 
wind and rhythm instruments so 
highly glamorized by dance orches- 
tras. This has brought about a crisis 
in the music world. There is a defi- 
nite need for good string instru- 
mentalists. There will be a greater 
need for them in years to come, for 
even the dance orchestras have dis- 
covered the need for versatile in- 
strumentation. 

I have noticed the amount of in- 
terest stimulated by my two radio 
shows, which feature stringed instru- 
ments. Because I was associated 
with the “Lower Basin Street” show 
for years, many people thought that 
I adhered to the “plenty of brass” 
idea of instrumentation, and when 
I started my -Sunday afternoon 
“Stradivari Orchestra” program and 
supplemented that with the Friday 
night “Highways in Melody” pro- 
gram, on which I direct an orchestra 
of thirty-five strings, the mail re- 
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sponse was pretty overwhelming. I 
am happy to have put across the idea 
that string orchestras can handle all 
types of music, and I know it has 
been put across, because the public 
has nodded its head in approval via 
the mails. Now I think we can con- 
centrate on selling that idea to all 
music enthusiasts. 

One thing I learned from speak- 
ing to several music students is that 
they find violin studies dry and un- 
interesting. Unless students are par- 
ticularly interested in the concert 
field, the sundry music studies which 
they must learn bore them after a 
period of time, and interest wanes. 


Popular Music, Too 


We all know how essential a good 
basic foundation of musical educa- 
tion is and we recognize the fact 
that practice indeed makes perfect. 
But I do believe there are other 
ways of attaining that goal. Stringed 
instrument lessons must be made in- 
teresting to the student. At the time 
he is getting his classical foundation, 
he should be taught popular music 
too. If possible, music schools should 
organize popular dance orchestras 
featuring the stringed instruments, 
as well as their chamber music 
groups and small symphonic units. 





We must keep in mind the fact 
that music is representative of the 
people and the popular in music is 
as representative as the classic in 
these modern times. We cannot af- 
ford intellectual snobbery in the de- 
velopment of our youth. If we are to 
continue to have the best in all 
types of music we must recognize the 
fact that we have to develop the best 
in all types of music students. The 
young violinist who wishes to join 
a dance band should not be over- 
looked for the young violinist who 
hopes to join a symphony orchestra. 
They must both be developed and 
given every opportunity to attain 
their respective goals. 

I suggest that music teachers set 
up regular recording jam sessions for 
their young jazz enthusiasts. Lead 
them to understand that the pos- 
sibilities of attaining recognition in 
the popular field as string instru- 
mentalists are unlimited. Develop 
their interest in the stringed instru- 
ments by bringing to their attention 
the great artists in the field. Have 
musical forums at which the good 
and bad of popular music can be 
discussed freely. 

There is no discrimination in the 
modern music world. The field is 
open to all types of musical interpre- 
tations. Let’s develop them. 
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March of the Free Peoples 
By Captain Thomas F. Darcy, Jr. 


A concert march depicting the secrecy, meth- 
odical planning and preparation which grow into 
a tidal wave leading up to the frightful and 
unmistakable impact of the invasion on D-Day. 
Then follows the relentless struggle to push for- 
ward until the climax in the melodic strains of 
Victory. A march you will want in your library. 


* 


The Foursome 
By Erik Leidzen 


An easy, sparkling Polka-Caprice suitable for 
either Brass or Saxophone Quartet. Either band 
or piano accompaniment may be used. A fine 
addition to the Leidzen Ensemble Series. 


* 


Developing Instrumental 
Musicianship 


By Irving Cheyette, Ed.D. and 
Edwin M. Salzman, M.A. 


Acclaimed by all who have used them to be the 
ideal text for the development of better bands or 
orchestras. 


INSTRUMENTATION 


C Instruments F Instruments 


Bb Instruments Bass Cleff Instruments 


Eb Instruments Viola 
Percussion Conductor's Manual 
Parts each—$1.00 Conductor's Manual—$2.00 


Send for Thematic Catalog 





Top Tunes 


Volume I 
Arranged by Ted Eastwood 


A series of currently popular songs arranged for 
Clarinet, Trumpet, Alto Saxophone and Trom- 
bone with piano accompaniment. 

Contents 


I'M CONFESSIN’ THAT I LOVE YOU 
I'LL GET BY 
BYE BYE BLUES 
WHEN THEY ASK ABOUT YOU 


Price each—35c 
* 
Eyes Right 


By Clarence E. Hurrell, Jr. 


An easy, snappy and tuneful quick step march 
—you should like it. 


* 


Anthems 
of the United Nations 


Compiled and aranged by 
Captain Thomas F. Darcy, Jr. 
The Anthems of all the United Nations in the 


only Recognized Authentic Versions Published 
for Band. 


New 

NATIONAL ANTHEM OF FRANCE 

NATIONAL ANTHEM OF ICELAND 
Can be obtained as full band arrangements for 
each country individually or as loose leaf books 
containing parts for all countries. 

Band Books each—50c 
Individual Nations each—75c 


Send for Complete Listing and Thematics 
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Mr. Van Hoesen, a member of the Eastman School of Music faculty 
and of the Rochester public schools music department, presents a 


discussion of objectives and standards in string instruction. 





For a Renaissance in String Playing 


URING the past few years mu- 

sic educators have been dis- 
turbed over the growing lack of in- 
terest in the study of the stringed 
instruments. Mounting concern has 
caused many to express fear for the 
continued existence of our school 
orchestras. This gives rise to several 
questions. First, is the lack of inter- 
est in the stringed instruments gen- 
eral throughout the country? Sec 
ond, if so, what are its causes? ‘Third, 
what are the possible remedies for 
the situation? 

Examining critically the genuine 
lack of interest in string develop- 
ment, I feel that it may be to some 
extent contingent upon the rela- 
tionship of achievement in the in- 
dividual instrumental program to 
the objectives which that program 
attempts to fulfill. I am of the opin- 
ion that where the lack of interest 
in string playing is most apparent, 
it is basically due to our own pro- 
fessional shortcomings (conceding 
of course, certain other contributing 
causes), and I feel that these short- 
comings are coupled with a great 
deal of loose thinking about our ob- 
jectives in instrumental music. 

These objectives fall into two cate- 
gories. The first satisfies some mem- 
bers of the profession and is not dif- 
ficult of fulfillment. It has linked it- 
self to the “worth-while activity” 
philosophy which seeks to provide 
“worthy use of leisure time,” the 
benefits of group activity, and the 
glamor of participation in colorful 
and useful groups, so far as the com- 
munity and school are concerned— 
an objective not wholly bad in itself, 
but sometimes productive of little 
real music education. 
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The second objective is to provide 
a true musical education of the tal- 
ented musical child. The bearing of 
a more clear-cut type of thinking 
about our objectives on the question 
of our string troubles is simply that 
the shallow first objective is some- 
times attained easily with the band, 
but not with the orchestra. Let me 
say immediately, to avoid being mis- 
understood, that the band, as a vehi- 
cle of musical expression, is not in- 
capable of attaining the second ob- 
jective. The two objectives are not 
necessarily incompatible, and, not all 
of the fine and appealing features of 
the band program which children 
like are to be condemned, ipso facto. 
Neither is the band to be considered 
an activity incompatible with the 
idea of sound educational procedures 
in music. The point is that in many 
cases the objectives which should be 
only the by-products of a truly mu- 
sical experience and a sound course 
of study have been shaped into a 


flimsy framework and made to sup- 
port the whole structure. To be ex- 
plicit, colorful marching pageantry, 
athletic contests, and the like, while 
they have their place, should not be 
confused with sound musical experi- 
ences of educational value. Such ex- 
periences can also be glamorous and 
thrilling for the musical child. If we 
are not providing them our troubles 
are upon us. 

I am not ready to concede a gen- 
uine deterioration in the string pro- 
gram except in localities where it 
has been permitted to lag, either be- 
cause of undue emphasis on the first 
and incomplete objective, or because 
of the lack of capable teachers. Cer- 
tain local conditions, and certainly 
temporary wartime conditions, may 
reflect a general decline in achieve- 
ments in performance, but it is to be 
hoped that even this temporary set- 
back, which has necessarily diverted 
the attention of many from cultural 
activities, may help us to clarify our 
thinking about our objectives and 
our ways and means of achieving 
them. 


Good Standards 


As I look back on the perform- 
ances of school orchestras of a decade 
ago and try to remember personnel 
in terms of numbers and degree of 
playing proficiency, I am not at all 
convinced that part of the present 
concern does not stem also from the 
fact that listeners, directors, and 
young people alike are now fully 
aware of what good standards of 
performance really are and, there- 
fore, will not tolerate with interest 

(Continued on page 46) 
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MILLS MUSIC Inc. Presents An Imposing Array Of... 


ORCHESTRA «4 STRING CHOIR 


Distinctive Arrangements and Compositions for School Music Programs 


ROY HARRIS 


Masterful Compositions by a Masterful Composer 

















4 MINUTES—20 SECONDS EVENING PIECE 
Flute Solo with String Quartet For Orchestra 
Complete with Score 2.00 Small Orchestra 2.00 
Score Only 75 Full Orchestra 3.50 
Parts Each _.25 Concert Orchestra 4.25 











RICHARD L. WEAVER 


Excellent Transcriptions for School Orchestra 

















Small Full Full 

Orch. Orch. Set A Set B Score 
SCHEHERAZADE THEMES (Rimsky Korsakov) 2.00 2.50 4.00 4.75 2.00 
MENUETTO (from Sth Symphony) (Schubert) 1.50 2.00 3.50 4.25 2.00 
LARGO (from "New World Symphony) (Dvorak) wnnunnnnnennnnnn 1.25 1.75 3.25 4.00 2.00 
INTRODUCTION TO ACT III LOHENGRIN (Wagner) -cccccomeee 1.25 1.75 3.25 4.00 2.00 
MOZART FANTASIE 1.25 1.75 3.25 4.00 2.00 
ROSAMUNDE OVERTURE (Schubert) 1.50 2.00 3.50 4.25 svitaie 





FOR CHAMBER ORCHESTRA A truly great and 


piring compositi 
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HERE ARE COMPOSITIONS FOR THE RECORD... 


JAZZ PIZZICATO e JAZZ LEGATO 


By LEROY ANDERSON 






































And speaking of records . . . these two great instrumental compositions have been recorded by 
Arthur Fiedler and the famous Boston “Pops” Orchestra on Victor Record No. 10-1089. 
Jazz Pizzicato Jazz Legato 
String Orchestra (Instrumentation) * Conductor’s Score String Orchestra (Instr tation) * Conductor’s Score 
Violas « Ist Violin « Cellos + 2nd Violin « Bass Violas + Ist Violin «+ Cellos +« 2nd Violin + Bass 
Complet 1.00 Comp! 1.50 
Conductor’s Score 7. 
Conductor’s Score 50 Other Pacis 20 
Other Parts -20 Piano (Optional) "30 
Piano Solo 60 Piano Solo £0 
Dance Orchestrati 75 Dance Orchestration 75 














MIMusic Sducators ELEMENTARY ORCHESTRA ALBUM 


Of Preliminary Studies and Progressive Compositions 
By JOSEPH SKORNICKA and RICHARD KOEBNER 


The long awaited method which combines teaching purposes with playing enjoyment. ELEMENT- 
ARY ORCHESTRA ALBUM offers both excellent material for teaching purposes, as well as melodious | 
music for orchestral repertoire. Sixteen familiar and new selections are included in this album as 
well as original music especially composed for school use. 


INSTRUMENTATION 
Ist Violin Cello Bassoon lst & 2nd Horns in Eb 2nd Bb Trumpet 
2nd Violin Bass lst & 2nd Eb Alto Saxophone Ist&2ndHomsinF Trombone 
3rd Volin Oboe Bb Tenor Saxophone lst Bb Trumpet Tuba 
Viola ist Bb Clarinet Percussion 


Price 60c Each Album 


Piano + Ist & 2nd Flute (in one album) + 2nd & 3rd Clarinet (in one album) Price 90c Each Album 
Full Conductor's Score $3.50 


MILLS MUSIC, Inc. 1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, w. Y. 









































Strings for 


T IS only during the past few 

years that the demand for string 
instrumentalists has increased to the 
point where there are really not 
enough to go around. At one time 
the violinist or cellist had no re- 
course but to enter a symphony or- 
chestra or become a concert soloist. 
Since both of these fields are rather 
limited, a great many deserving 
young people were without employ- 
ment. 

With the advent of radio, a new 
field was opened for them, and many 
fine young artists entered the so- 
called “commercial” field of music. 
There still remained one part of 
the music game that seemed to be 
definitely closed to the string play- 
er, and that was the jazz field. There 
were many reasons for this. The style 
of playing that was demanded in a 
dance band was quite foreign to the 
young violinist, and as he never 
bothered to learn the style, feeling 
it more or less a disgrace to be seen 
playing in a dance band, the string 
player became an outlaw in the 
realm of Jazz. There were other rea- 
sons, of course, such as the fact that 
the volume of sound produced by a 
violin could never match that pro- 
duced by the rest of a dance band 
and also the fact that the trend in 
dance music was always toward the 
loud and brassy mood. When the 
amplification of the public address 
system came into being, the day of 
strings in a dance band was not far 
behind. 

Probably Artie Shaw initiated the 
use of strings in a dance. band by his 
clever and musical use of a fine string 
section in his own band of a few 
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All Kinds 
of Music 


By PAUL NERO 





Equally proficient in classic and “hot-fiddle” performance, 


Mr. Nero writes of dance band influences on young stu- 


dents. He will teach in Juilliard Summer School. 





years back. Suitable arrangements 
were provided for these good string 
musicians, and thus began a trend in 
the dance field that has not yet 
reached its climax. Shaw’s example 
was followed shortly by other band 
leaders whose bands were known un- 
til then only for their terrific drive 
and power: Tommy Dorsey, Harry 
James, and finally Gene Krupa. 
The reason for this trend is quite 
simple. The use of a string section 
gave the band a greater variety of 
tone color and allowed it to change 
pace more often. To the public it 
was a welcome move, and the popu- 
larity of these leaders did not suffer 
by their “going commercial.” It is 
possible for a band to change its style 
with each number it plays, and 
bands are no longer labeled “sweet 
bands” or “hot bands” according to 
the style they choose, but simply as 
good all-round dance bands. 
Naturally band leaders are now 
faced with the problem of finding 
men capable enough to play with 
them. They have a great deal to offer 
the going string player in exchange 
for his talent. Dance bands pay sal- 
aries much higher than any sym- 
phony orchestra can afford to pay 
and their music certainly offers an 


interesting variety. It is no longer 
considered a disgrace to be play- 
ing in a dance band conducted by 
musicians such as James or Krupa, 
and their string sections boast alum- 
ni of many of the major symphony 
orchestras and music schools. 

I believe that within a short time 
the string section wili become just 
as much a part of the average dance 
band as the brass and reed sections 
are today, and the demand for good 
string instrumentalists will increase 
with this trend. With the increasing 
technical demands that arrangements 
are making of them, violinists of to- 
morrew’s dance band will need all 
the equipment and facility of the 
symphony musician plus the “know 
how” of playing in the jazz idiom. 

As strings are given increasingly 
important parts in arrangements for 
dance bands and as the quality of 
string players in those bands im- 
proves, it is inevitable that young- 
sters are going to become more in- 
terested in strings and transfer to 
them some of the adulation that has 
been almost entirely pointed toward 
the wind instruments and _ their 
players. They will come to believe 
more and more that strings are ver- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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2wo CORNET 
3ro CORNET 
/sr Eb HORN 
2 2no Eb HORN 
BCL ; 3eo £b HORN 
| 4m Eb HORN 
/sr HORN iN F 
Z2wo HORN in F 
3ro HORN in F 
47H HORN in F 
/ sr TROMBONE 
2no TROMBONE 
——s 






Contents 


Inspection Waltz 
Guardmount Waltz 
Free French (March) 

Our Old Man (March) 
Hubba Hubba (March) 
Cradle Song (Concert) 
Soldiers With Wings (March) 
Commander of Troops (March) 
Stars, Bars And Stripes (March) 
Dawn, Day and Dusk Patrol (March) 





The composer, Alexander Hyde, formerly Master Sergeant in the AAF, Director of the famous 
Station Band at the Santa Ana Army Air Base, Santa Ana, California, has assigned and 
donated all his royalties from the sale of this folio to the Army Air Forces Aid Society. 
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Johnny Used to Play a Horn 


By LOUIS A. WERSEN 





Mr. Wersen is president of the National School Orchestra 


Association and director of music in the Philadelphia 


schools. He suggests taking advantage of wartime condi- 


tions to stimulate greater interest in strings. 





Editor’s Note: This article by Mr. 
Wersen first appeared in the March- 
April, 1943 issue of Music Publishers 
Journal, Because of its continued time- 
liness and its close relation to the other 
articles dealing with strings and string 
players, it is reprinted here. 


OMMERCIAL as well as educa- 

tional changes have been ne- 
cessitated in the music field and 
perhaps the most apparent are those 
pertaining to the availability of 
instruments. A nation at war has 
found that metals are more vital for 
use in the war program than in 
the manufacture of music instru- 
ments. Priorities have forced manu- 
facturers to discontinue the making 
of metal instruments, which means 
that many an enthusiastic youngster 
must either forego the thrill of learn- 
ing to play a horn for the duration 
or transfer his eagerness to a non- 
priority instrument. Of these there 
are several, belonging to what the 
music world calls the “‘string family” 
—the violin, viola, cello, and _ bass 
viol. Such a transfer need not, how- 
ever, be a discouraging outlook, for 
there are unlimited opportunities for 
string performers as soloists, mem- 
bers of string ensembles, symphony, 
radio, and dance orchestras. 

But it still is necessary to per- 
suade the potential musician that 
just as much enjoyment can ulti- 
mately be derived from learning to 
play a stringed instrument as 4 horn. 
And this, we as dealers and instruc- 
tors must do. It is a distinct chal- 
lenge to our ability to keep alive in 
the heart of a child the desire to 
learn to play an instrument. Such 
desire must not be allowed to grow 
cold and die, for to hold the interest 
of our present music beginners is 
all-important to America’s music 
future. 
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It is well to remember that it is 
possible to begin the study of 
stringed instruments at an earlier 
age than most of the wind instru- 
ments. For very young children, 
small-sized stringed instruments, 
such as one-quarter, half, and three- 
quarter violins, violas, cellos, and 
basses, may be procured from deal- 
ers all over the country. This opens 
the way for children of even the first 
grade to begin their instramental 
training, and surprising and gratify- 
ing results have also been achieved 
by children of preschool age when 
they have been given expert instruc- 
tion. 

The proper approach on the part 
of dealers and educators can do much 
to dispel the adverse idea of “saw- 
ing” so often attributed to playing 
a violin, viola, or cello. Emphasize 
the prominence which string players 
are given in both solo and orchestral 
performance in amateur and pro- 
fessional activities. 

But what about the loss financially 


when the child has outgrown the 
small-size instrument? It is negligible. 
There is always a demand for such 
instruments and there need be no 
difficulty whatever in turning them 
in, in exchange for a larger size. 

Attention is directed right here to 
the fact that manufacturers need to 
give wider recognition to the deal- 
ers’ needs for accessories and parts 
for repair of stringed instruments. 
There are enough instruments avail- 
able, but dealers are not adequately 
stocked with requisite materials to 
meet present and future demands 
for upkeep. 

We should not overlook the pos- 
sibilities for creating a love for mu- 
sic through use of the guitar and 
other plectrum instruments. These 
have been aptly classified as self- 
entertainment instruments, since 
they are not generally used in the 
symphonic orchestra or string en- 
semble. In recent months the de- 
mand for guitars has grown by leaps 
and bounds, and educators should 
not turn up their critical noses at the 
mention of “guitar.” Rather, they 
should utilize a child’s interest in 
this instrument as a possible means 
of transfer, at a later date, to one of 
the recognized orchestral stringed in- 
struments. We should also bear in 
mind that many children lack the 
talent and aptitude to play an or- 
chestral instrument, yet can derive 
great self-satisfaction from learning 
to play the guitar. 

Our obligation to children still re- 
mains—persuade Johnny, who dearly 
loves a horn, that for the time being 
he can be very happy as a member 
of the “string family.” Certainly 
string instruction holds a challenge 
for the aggressive and ambitious pu- 
pil that cannot be surpassed by any 
other family of instruments. 
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BMI will send you FREE reference copies of any of the 
choruses listed below, promptly on receipt of your request. 
These are but a few of the choruses listed in the BMI catalog. Once you have 
examined them, you will appreciate why nationally famous educators so frequently 
use BMI arrangements in their Festival Events, Clinics, and regular programs. 

























Cie tte: MIXED (S.A.T.B.) —s MIXED (S.A.B.) 
159 Afton Water (Old Scotch Song)....Arr. by Strickling 146 Silent Night, Holy Night (With Unison Choir 
FG2 OU TO PBC oaicsesscsissecesdiesoaessconss Jules Bledsoe RIO MONO Pe ceoon ts. tcgecssssnsssices Moller/Holst—10c 
155 All Mah Sins Been Taken Away........Arr. by Hernried 144 Let Thy Shield From Ill Defend Us....Weber/Springer 
156 Song Of The Russian Plains (Meadow Land) WOMEN'S (S.A.) 
Arr. by Strickling—20c ’ ey “1 
145 Where Willows Bend......cccc:cnenscnneee Elliott—20c 113° The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity)**...........- Por 
149 Kde Su Kravy Moje (Slovak Folk-tune) HAD Rae IOWT PG on cncsscssssccsscccsccosecsonsnesncenateres chramm 
. . 121 The World Is Yours............... ... Schramm 
Schimmerling—20c 
: ; Ue NW WINE scssss sais ccccccsssisnesscsssosetuodosncaes Schramm 
143 Sing Unto The Lord A New Song.... Francis 123 Mon Petit Mari 
141 Laudamus Te sibecsss oseeuneseanenunnecnnnnnesnsnnnntn Pergolesi (Based on a Folk Song)—F/E tert............ ented 
138 *Hymn of Soviet Union..Untermeyer/Alexandrov—10c ¥ 
136 | Will Lift Up Mine Eyes Unto The Hills WOMEN'S (S.S.A.) 
Erwin/Harlow—12c 158 Afton Water (Old Scotch Song)....Arr. by Strickling 
137 Christie Eleison...............0.0.0.. Josquin Des’ Pres—I2c 157 Two Czecho-Slovak Folk Songs........Arr. Schimmerling 
132 Bless The Lord, O My Soul (Psalm 103)........ Gessler od ow al vee oo 
130 L i OUREIEE FE DIVNIND: 6.005000 00ccsocessesosssenosscsncsosncntets ing—l2c 
ne ow nena Thos Thy Servant... King-—I2e 142, Lacrimosa (Canon) ...........000005 Schubert/Falk—12c 
131 Come Now, 'Neath Jesus’ Cross..Moeller/Holst—I2c 140 The Owl Tennyson/Jokl H 
128 Sweet Spirit, Comfort Mel...............000 Bratton—I2c 135 Cradle Song Se el ee Blake/Eisler | 
N26 Brive “Mbw WOE Lai iccciccssiccssissscitsecoccp masses Schramm 134 Music When Soft Voices Die................ Shelley/Taylor | 
124 God, The All-Powerful.................... Lwoff/Walton—20c 133 | Wait Alone Beside The Sea (S.S.A.A.} 
125 Sweet Jesus, Guide My Feet..........00.0.000000.. Meeker a ar ms a 
127 Reena See a Ie NOONE II asc csnsscccoscinnsscasratcensscbeasioonst ramm 
103 en oft Ma Light Kast ‘ao 102 In The Valley Below.............. Arr. by E. Manney—20c 
ne elt EME ae 100 © Saviour OF The World..........cccscsssssessees Gross/Ray 
104 O God Beneath Thy Guiding Hand* “i “~ Om meee Grieg/Loftin 
Tallis/Loftin—20c 109 The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity)**................000 Gartlan 
105 Cantata Domino (Sing Unto The Lord) DUR: GORE oec.55 5052 garetts oe ira pas acne ier Walton 
Hasser/Terry ' 
| 106 In The Valley Below............. Arr. by E, Manney—20c MEN'S (T.T.B.B.) 
107. Feerin' Of The Judgment Day.....:..........0cccccc Swift eo = py « . _ INI QIE 5.s5-ncssscccsetveser ee 
110 The Lil ee | ee OF OO sy caps <pcssecscresssatartansiees arry/Walton 
| ow “oe “ied aly tr pam -----Gartlan 139 Hymn of Soviet Union..Untermeyer/Alexandrov—10c 
Ie sracesadich cas banipicvsvcabag sve noel Schramm : - : ; 
115 God § Th : 119 Elegy (A Satire)............ Guiterman/Shimmering—25c 
od Save The People... crssceeves Genet/Elliott 111) The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity)...........ccccccccceseeo Gartlan 
116 Praise Jehovah . SN aor Mozart/Binder—20c 108 The Mountain Girl (Kentucky's 
117. O Saviour Of The World.........0.0....ccc00 .Goss/Ray Sourwood Mountain)................ Arr. by E, Manney 
118 The American Song®.............00 Martin/Smith—20c 151 Hallelu (A Patriotic Novelty). .........0....0c:000 Winkopp 
* Band and Orch. pts available. ** Orch. pts available. * Band and Orch. pts available. ** Orch. pts available. 
NEW ORGAN SOLOS (With Hammond Registration) .... 50¢ each 
PRELUDE by Anatole Liadow j| FANTASIA ON "THE LAST HOPE" IN THE CHAPEL REMEMBRANCE 
|| < SONNET by S. Pantschenko Gottschalk-Walton Kenneth Walton C. A, J. Parmentier 
| Arr. by Springer SCHERZO MEDITATION SUNRISE 
| Kenneth Walton C. A, J. Parmentier Kenneth Walton 
| CHANT DE TRISTESSE CANTILENA NATIVITY CHANT PASTORAL 
| Arsene Siegel A. S. Wallace Edwin H. Lemare John M. Klein 
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“Modern” Scores 


By OLIN DOWNES 


ATTITUDE AND REACTION OF THE INQUIRING, 
INTERPRETIVE, AND CREATIVE PRACTITIONER 





We have presented many articles that have set forth views 


of composers, performers, and conductors on contem- 


porary composition. Here are some ideas from one of our 


foremost critics. 





E WERE mildly astonished 

one day on being asked to write 
an article on the question of what a 
critic’s “attitude” should be toward 
“modern” music. 

We only know of one permissible 
“attitude” of a critic toward any 
music, be it modern as tomorrow or 
as ancient as Methuselah. That is 
simply the attitude of the attentive 
and, one would hope, perceptive in- 
quirer. 

Does the music impress the pro- 
fessional listener, and in what way, 
and why? If he has informed and 
interesting things to say in reporting 
his impressions, and they in turn are 
based upon sound reasoning and 
premises, the gentleman will prop- 
erly fulfill his function. If he cannot 
bring these qualities to his report he 
has- fallen short in his task. The mat- 
ter seems to us as simple as that. 
There is but one approach to the 
problem. 

The rest depends upon the indi- 
vidual capacities of the commenta- 
tor. He is expected to be objective in 
his inquiry, and, inevitably, as an 
honest man with human impulsions, 
subjective—and properly so—in_ his 
conclusions. In this his approach is 
akin to that of the practical inter- 
preter of the music. But the critic is 
free, as the performer is not, to ex- 
amine the music disinterestedly. 

In so doing he will keep as free as 
possible of any foregone conclusions. 
He will have to guard against ac- 


January 28, 1945, issue of the New York 
Times, is reprinted by permission of Mr. 
Downes and The Times. 
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cepted and conventional estimates in 
his consideration of music that is 
familiar, as he will take care in con- 
sidering contemporaneous composi- 
tions to keep as clear as possible of 
opinion which represents the fash- 
ionable trend of the moment, and 
usually parades as the progressive 
thought of the day. 

He will have a thousand fascinat- 
ing and difficult investigations to 
make, independently of these obvi- 
ous pressures, and he will never be 
able to rest content with his findings, 
if only for the fact that neither the 
art of music nor the mind of man is 
static. In such inquiry there is no 
resting point and no incontrovertible 
conclusion. 

Therefore, the reviewer who 
catches himself in any fixed frame of 
mind toward an art had better watch 
out. Something is dangerously 
wrong. Still more dangerous will it 
be if he consistently satisfies one 
party of musical opinion. He is cer- 
tain in that case to have fallen by 
the wayside. 

Worst of all would be the position 
of a recognized mouthpiece of a 
group or an artistic movement. He 
ought to displease, with more or less 
frequency, all groups and aggrega- 
tions of opinion—all those who have 
become victims of an attitude. This 
is not to imply that the dissenter will 
infallibly be right, or the people who 
disagree with him wrong. Certainly 
not. The important thing is that 
there be independence and flexibility 
of thinking, which organized opin- 
ion forbids. 

A movement, however construc- 
tive and needed as a counterbalance 


to other movements, means, never- 
theless, regimentation of thought or, 
worse still, the definite, propagandis- 
tic herding together of minds with 
some practical purpose. For concrete 
ends, organization is indispensable; 
for freedom of thought, the inalien- 
able attribute of criticism, it is fatal. 
Under such domination criticism is 
out of the question, in fact is non- 
existent. That is why the idea of a 
critic with a predetermined “atti- 
tude” toward modern or any other 
kind of music seems to us outside 
the pale of intelligence. 


A Different Attitude 


This for the critic’s orientation. 
If it were asked what the attitude of 
the practicing musician, performer 
or composer should be on these sub- 
jects, the answer would be different. 

The musical interpreter, as_pro- 
ponent of the old or new, must have 
his convictions and drive them home 
when in the exercise of his function 
he champions the composer. Even if 
he lacks such conviction, regarding 
a work with which he is not funda- 
mentally in sympathy, he must con- 
vince himself, if only in order to 
convince his audience, that he _ be- 
lieves in it. He is the composer's 
advocate before the public. He must 
personify his argument. He only ful- 
fills his trust when he takes the posi- 
tion of the inspired partisan. 

As for the composer, he must be 
fundamentally unamenable and _ in- 
tractably egoistic. His egoism may 
be of minor dimensions, as that of a 
Grieg, or vast in its absorption and 

(Continued on page 31) 
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DISTINCTIVE MATERIAL 


For Complete 
BAND LIBRARY 


THE WAC HYMN 


By Frank Loesser ¢ Arranged by Erik Leidzen 
Stand, Band—75c. Symph. Band—$1.25 


ONE DOZEN ROSES 


By Dick Jurgens and Walter Donovan 
Arranged by George Briegel 


Stand. Band—75c 
JINGLE JANGLE JINGLE 


By Frank Loesser and Joseph Lilley 
Arranged by George Briegel 


Stand, Band—75c 
FIRST CLASS PRIVATE MARY BROWN 


By Frank Leesser * Arranged by Mario Agnolucci 
Stand. Band—75c. Symph. Band—$1.25 


GENERAL KELLS MARCH 


By Corporal John Kluczko 
Arranged by Corporal John Kluczko 


Stand. Band—75c 
SONG OF THE VAGABONDS 


By Rudolf Friml ¢ Arranged by Paul Van Loan 
Stand. Band—75c 


MARCH OF THE GRENADIERS 


By Victor Schertzinger * Arranged by George Briegel 
Stand, Band—75c 


PRAISE THE LORD AND PASS THE 
AMMUNITION 


By Frank Loesser * Arranged by George Briegel 
Stand. Band—75c. Symph. Band—$1.25 


WE'RE ALL TOGETHER NOW 


By Ralph Rainger ¢* Arranged by George Briegel 
Stand. Band—75c 


VAGABOND KING SELECTION 


By Rudolf Friml ¢ Arranged by William Schoenberger 
Symph. Band—$3.00 





“FAMOUS MUSIC 
AT HOME” 


An Outstanding Folio Series 


In this series the melody is given to the 
violin, trumpet, trombone, saxophone and 
clarinet and the piano has an accompani- 
ment. As these are all very lovely songs, 
the melody is written straight and phrased 
very broadly to bring out its beauty, giving 
a chance to show off tone and phrasing 
ability. The piano parts are arranged to 
enhance and complement the solo instru- 
ment and thereby gives the pianist a feeling 
he is entering into a partnership designed to 
heighten the interest of the songs. 


Contents: 


LOVE IN BLOOM 

ISN'T IT ROMANTIC 

OUT OF NOWHERE 

WE WILL ALWAYS BE SWEETHEARTS 
JUNE IN JANUARY 
MY SILENT LOVE 
BEYOND THE BLUE HORIZON 

BLUE HAWAII 


Arranged for: 


VIOLIN and PIANO 
TROMBONE and PIANO 
Bb TRUMPET and PIANO 
Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE and PIANO 
Bb CLARINET and PIANO 
TENOR SAXOPHONE and PIANO 


Price $1.00 each 


AMERICA'S No. 1 TRUMPETER 
HARRY 


His original compositions in dance 
orchestra form edited for everyone's use 
DANCE ARRANGEMENTS 
B-19 @ Flatbush Flanagan ¢ Back Beat Boogie 
Flash ¢ Trumpet Blues ¢ The Mole © James 
Session @¢ Let Me Up ¢ Music Makers 
Night Special ¢ Jump Town ¢ Ciribiribin 
Price 75¢ each 





JAMES 


His own trumpet solos with piano accom- 
paniment now available in sheet music form 


TRUMPET SOLOS 
Ciribiribin ¢ Concerto in B Flat Minor ¢ Trum- 
pet Blues © Trumpet Rhapsody ¢ Carnival 
of Venice @ Concerto in A Minor ¢ Concerto 
for Trumpet ¢ Flight of the Bumble Bee 


Price 75c each 


FAMOUS MUSIC CORPORATION @ PARAMOUNT MUSIC CORPORATION 
1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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The Inner Voice Speaks 


By 


MILTON KATIMS 


T long last the viola has ar- 
rived at its rightful place as a 
solo instrument in the string family. 
There are many indications of the 
strides it has made. More and more 
all-viola recitals are being given at 
Town Hall, more and more radio 
concerts feature viola solos, and 
more violists have attained “star 
billing” in the musical world. Not 
the least of these trends is the fact 
that overenthusiastic proofreaders 
no longer change “violist” to “vio- 
linist” in the happy belief that they 
are correcting a careless editor’s spell- 
ing. As one who has long crusaded 
and carried a torch for the viola, I 
can now happily proclaim a cause 
that is won. 
Only recently a neighbor of mine, 
a schoolteacher who plays the violin 
solely for his own pleasure, came to 
me for advice. He had become enam- 
ored of the beauties of the viola. He 
wanted to know something of viola 
literature, something of the difficul- 
ties involved in making the tran- 
sition from the violin to the viola. 
Would the change of clef be trouble- 
some? Should he give up the violin 
completely? Could he hope to play 
viola in a good string quartet soon? 
And, turning from the artistic to the 
practical, would he be able to find 
an inexpensive viola with a good 
tone? 
Well! He couldn’t have questioned 
a more interested interrogatee. As an 
admitted viola enthusiast, I had the 
answers ready and was just waiting 
to be asked! 
Why had the playing of the viola 
been one of the neglected arts? Why 
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A CASE FOR THE VIOLA 





Mr. Katims, NBC staff conductor and violist, speaks up for an instru- 


ment that is rapidly gaining deserved recognition, and counsels on 


problems involved in making the shift from violin to viola playing. 








had the viola suffered under the so- 
briquet “pension-instrument”? Why 
should Forsythe, in his book on or- 
chestration, recall “the bad old days 
when viola players were selected 
merely because they were too wicked 
or too senile to play the violin”? 
These are no mere rhetorical ques- 
tions. 

A cursory examination of early 
orchestral scores shows that the 
“viola was used only as a pale double 
of the basses and second violins. 
Bach and Handel gave it greater 
prominence, but it was not until it 
became an integral part of the string 
quartets of Haydn and Mozart that 
it developed a distinct personality 
of its own. Through the graces of 
Carl Stamitz (1746-1801) the viola 
reached the dignity of a solo instru- 
ment.”! Beethoven gave it a wholly 
independent but subordinate middle 
role. With the exception of the Duo 
for Viola and Cello, Beethoven rarely 
if ever takes the violist above the 
third position. Berlioz was the first 





1 Grove, Encyclopedia of Music and Mu- 
sicians, Volume V, p. 522. 


to undertake the serious study of the 
viola from the composer’s point of 
view. The result of this research, his 
“Harold in Italy” for viola and or- 
chestra, is the only composition of 
its kind to come from the Romantic 
period. With the advent of Wagner, 
followed shortly by Strauss, the viola 
was emancipated as it deserved to 
be. Today the composer expects and 
demands much the same extension 
and perfection of technique as he 
asks of the cellist or violinist. Per- 
haps some of the answers to those 
questions lie to a great extent in 
this development of the use of the 
viola. 

With this conversion of composers, 
the number of artists who especially 
adapted themselves to the serious 
presentation of the viola rapidly 
grew. And they are being “provided 
with a constantly increasing reper- 
tory of solo viola compositions—com- 
positions which require as much 
intelligent, conscientious, and dili- 
gent application to achieve note- 
worthy results as does any orchestral 
instrument.”2 The radio, too, has 
discovered in the viola an ideal me- 
dium for microphonic reception and 
has done much to boost this instru- 
ment to its proper niche. 

Now that we know something of 
the viola’s shady past, let’s see if we 
can prognosticate its rosy future. In 
order to assure that bright future, 
we must first show the disciples-to-be 
good cause for their conversion. 

In the hands of a capable artist, 


? Dolejsi, R., Modern Viola Technique. 
(Continued on page 49) 
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from NBC... 
LS ie 


The National Broadcasting Company in broad- 
casting fine music . . . music in infinite variety 

. . meets the challenge and opportunity to 
make its network an instrument of pleasure and 
cultural entertainment for its vast listening 
audience. Week after week, NBC takes music 
lovers on many stirring musical adventures pro- 
vided by the greatest artists in music. For 
example: 


MUSIC OF THE NEW WORLD (Thursdays, 11:30 
p-m. EWT) traces the influences and contributions 
to musical culture of Western Hemisphere urban 
centers . . . authentically recreates “Music in 
American Cities.” 


THE GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE 
AIR (Sundays, 5 p.m. EWT) features the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra under the batons of world 
famous conductors... Toscanini, Ormandy, Sargent. 


ORCHESTRAS OF THE NATION (Saturdays, 3 p.m. 
EWT) presents the symphony orchestras of Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Baltimore, Kansas City and Roches- 
ter, directed by their distinguished conductors. 


FIRST PIANO QUARTET (Saturdays, 1] a.m. EWT) 
offers gifted performers in a wide repertoire of 
remarkable four-piano arrangements. 


THE TELEPHONE HOUR (Mondays, 9:00 p.m. 
EWT) gives listeners great artists . . . among them 
Kreisler, Anderson, Iturbi, Pinza and Hofmann... 
as soloists with Donald Voorhees’ symphonic 
orchestra. 


THE VOICE OF FIRESTONE (Mondays, 8:30 p.m. 
EWT) brings the concert vocalists Richard Crooks 
and Gladys Swarthout, with Howard Barlow’s or- 
chestra and brilliant guest artists. 


Programs heard over the National Broadcast- 
ing Company enrich the lives of radio listeners, 
not only in the field of fine music but in those of 
history, literature and other cultural subjects. 








National Broadcasting Company 53° 


H 
America’s No. 1 Network 


A SERVICE OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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The Plight of the 
Less Skilled Orchestra 


By SAMUEL W. SPURBECK 





Dr. Spurbeck, a member of the faculty of the Potsdam, 
N. Y., Teachers College,. believes that many modern works 


receive too few performances because of their unreasonable 


demands for unlimited instrumentation and skill. 





HE goal of some of our Ameri- 

can composers and transcribers 
seems to be performances of their 
works by major symphony orches- 
tras or comparable radio organiza- 
tions. Achievement of this goal un- 
questionably brings momentary glory 
to the creators and may lead to fur- 
ther performances. It may also serve 
to introduce them to a limited au- 
dience and possibly provide a modi- 
cum of income. To have a work per- 
formed by a major symphony or- 
chestra is a great tribute to the abil- 
ity of a composer or transcriber. If, 
however, they would only look to 
the future they might see the folly 
of such limited aim. Instead of writ- 
ing difficult music for virtuoso or- 
ganizations with unlimited instru- 
mentation and skill they should con- 
cern themselves with giving their 
music a wider hearing, thus per- 
petuating their creations. 

Let them write difficult music but 
music commensurate with the abili- 
ties of the less skilled organizations. 
Hundreds of symphony orchestras— 
those in smaller cities, in colleges, 
and even in high schools—do not 
possess the musical resources nec- 
essary to enable them to play works 
beyond their skill and they cannot 
afford to hire players of the unusual 
instruments. The average good 
symphony orchestra has a standard 
instrumentation. It cannot boast of 
two harps (often none at all), con- 
tra-bassoon, two English horns, bass 
flute, celesta, xylophone, three tim- 
pani, double basses with E-string 
extension, bass trombone, or the 
more exotic percussion. The usual 
instrumentation should be well 
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known to all, but, in case a reminder 
is needed, the following is standard: 
two flutes (sometimes a third inter- 
changeable with piccolo); two oboes; 
English horn (rare); two clarinets; 
bass clarinet (rare); two bassoons; 
four horns; three trumpets; three 
trombones (alto and bass trom- 
bones are rare); tuba; two timpani; 
percussion (snare drum, bass drum, 
cymbals, triangle, tambourine, etc.), 
and strings. In many instances, es- 
pecially since the war has depleted 
the ranks of musicians, the string 
sections are smaller and less pro- 
ficient than ever. 


Limited Skills 


The skill of the players is limited 
in these organizations. For the most 
part, they are amateurs—business 
and professional men and women, 
students, teachers, etc. It would seem 
that a composer or transcriber would 
be wise to direct his efforts, at least 
in part, to writing music within the 
abilities and resources of this not in- 
considerable group of less skilled 
symphony orchestras. _ Especially 
should he see to it that his music 
is played by student organizations 
of our conservatories, colleges, and 
high schools. Anyone hearing or con- 
ducting a symphony orchestra made 
up of students in the process of per- 
fecting their instrumental skill is 
struck by the earnestness, enthusi- 
asm, and cooperativeness of the 
members. It is they who will eventu- 
ally play in the larger symphony 
orchestras or teach our future mu- 
sicians. It is they who will be the 
audience of the future. It is they 





who will support our musical or- 
ganizations. Their love for and de- 
votion to music is very apparent. 
Why should not this love encom- 
pass the music of our leading com- 
posers and craftsmen? The answer is 
simple. They do not write music 
our students can play! 

- To some extent the problem of 
the unusual instruments in our aver- 
age symphony can be solved by 
cross-cuing, but too much of this 
practice leads to patchiness of en- 
semble and orchestration. It would 
be much better to have music de- 
signed strictly for the less skilled 
symphony of standard instrumenta- 
tion. 

The lack of unusual instruments 
is not the only difficulty. From a 
purely practical point of view, com- 
posers, transcribers, and orchestra- 
tors fail to score properly for the 
non-professional player. Among their 
sins are the following: 

1. Extended passages in the high- 
er positions of the strings. 

2. Low C-D-E on the flute. Rapid 
non-diatonic, non-chordal passages. 

g. Rapid passages and those in 
the upper register of the bassoon 
(F-G-A). 

4. Unusual and wide skips for 
the horns. 

5. Numerous and rapid changes 
from alto to treble clef on the 
viola. 

6. Numerous and rapid changes 
from bass to tenor to treble clef on 
the cello and bassoon. 

7. Alto and tenor clefs for trom- 
bone. 

8. Numerous and rapid changes 

(Continued on page 61) 
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FAVORITE. GH.ORALS 





Outstanding selections that have become standard favorites the world over from the catalogs of 
Robbins Music Corporation, Leo Feist, Inc., and Miller Music Corporation. Hugo Frey, one of 
America's foremost choral arrangers,has scored them with impeccable taste for young voices. Directors of 
school and college singing groups will find delightful, easily mastered material for every type of program. 


©8ar® 


ANCHORS AWEIGH 

DEEP PURPLE 

GOD OF BATTLES 

GOD PAINTED A PICTURE 

GOOD NIGHT SWEETHEART 

MARINE’S HYMN 

MY OWN AMERICA 

WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 
ALICE BLUE GOWN 

M-O-T-H-E-R 

OVER THE RAINBOW 

RIO RITA 

THREE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING 
WALTZ YOU SAVED FOR ME 

LIFE'S GLORIOUS DAY 

THROUGH THE YEARS 

TIME ON M¥ HANDS 

WHEN HONEY SINGS AN OLD-TIME SONG 


CTTBB ) 


AMERICAN'S CREED 

ANCHORS AWEIGH 

CHLO-E 

COMIN’ IN ON A WING AND A PRAYER 

MARCHING ALONG TOGETHER 

MY OWN AMERICA 

ROGUE SONG 

DAYBREAK 

I'M AN OLD COWHAND FROM THE RIO 
GRANDE 

OVER THERE 

RANGERS’ SONG 

SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE 

UNITED NATIONS ON THE MARCH 

DRUMS IN MY HEART 

GREAT DAY 

HAWAIIAN WAR CHANT 

WHIFFENPOOF SONG 

WITHOUT A SONG 








DEEP PURPLE 

FAREWELL TO DREAMS 

GOD OF BATTLES 

IF LOVE WERE ALL 

| HEAR AMERICA SINGING 

MY OWN AMERICA 

WALTZING IN THE CLOUDS 

WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 
ALICE BLUE GOWN 

ONE DAY WHEN WE WERE YOUNG 
SIBONEY 

SONG OF LOVE 

UNITED NATIONS ON THE MARCH 
WEST OF TOMORROW 

ENOUGH TO KNOW 

LIFE'S GLORIOUS DAY 

MY DEAREST PRAYER 

WITHOUT A SONG 


DEEP PURPLE 


| HEAR AMERICA SINGING 
MOONLIGHT AND ROSES 

MY OWN AMERICA 

SWEET AND LOVELY 

WALTZING IN THE CLOUDS 

WHEN | GROW TOO OiD TO DREAM 
ALICE BLUE GOWN 

A HEART THAT'S FREE 

JEANNINE (I Dream of Lilac Time) 
MY BLUE HEAVEN 

ONE DAY WHEN WE WERE YOUNG 
SIBONEY 

SONG OF LOVE 

WONDERFUL ONE 

CHARMAINE 

DIANE 

SLEEP 





TWENTY CENTS A COPY 





THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION, 152 West 52d Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Sales Distributor for Robbins Music Corporation, Leo Feist, Inc., and Miller Music Corporation 
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Development of the Michigan 


String Planning Conference 


By ROY UNDERWOOD 





Here is part of the story of a practical movement to 


stimulate string playing. Mr. Underwood, music head at 
Michigan State College, is chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Conference. 





HE first meeting of the Michi- 
gan String Planning Conference 
was held in Ann Arbor on Novem- 
ber 7, 1942. This conference grew 
out of a feeling among string teach- 
ers in Michigan that the dearth of 
string players and the existing con- 
ditions in string training were de- 
plorable and that something should 
be done about it. Dr. Earl V. Moore, 
director of the University School of 
Music, issued an invitation to those 
interested to meet at the School, 
and some thirty people responded 
—in spite of a heavy snowstorm. 
Everyone present had something 
to get “off his chest,’ and after sev- 
eral hours of discussion the group 
concluded that a Central Commit- 
tee should be formed. It was urged, 
as a result of the general enthu- 
siasm at this conference, that an- 
other meeting should be called later 
in the year after subcommittees had 
had time to prepare specific recom- 
mendations for the development of 
an aggressive and long-range pro- 
gram for increasing the number of 
students studying stringed instru- 
ments. The following subcommittees 
were formed: Teacher Training; 
Private Teachers; Publications; Re- 
search; Organization and Adminis- 
tration. A questionnaire regarding 
the provision made for training 
string players was sent to every 
school in Michigan. (This question- 
naire is reproduced on page 64.) 
Full-day clinics have been held in 
numerous Michigan cities, although 
the number visited has been re- 
stricted by the difficulties of war- 
time travel. “Flying squadrons” for 
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demonstration and discussion pur- 
poses have been formed at Michigan 
State College, the University of 
Michigan, and the Michigan State 
Normal at Ypsilanti. They visit as 
many communities as possible in or- 
der to stimulate .interest in better 
string instruction. 

In scheduling the visits of these 
“squadrons” to the communities 
that request them, the String Con- 
ference endeavors to hold to an es- 
tablished plan. First, we encourage 
the idea that each clinic will have 
as co-chairmen the local supervisor 
of music in the schools and a promi- 
nent string teacher. We are doing 
our best to break down any differ- 
ences or antagonisms that might ex- 
ist between the school and the pri- 
vate teacher, as we feel that the pri- 
vate teacher can very well and 
should be an extension of the school 
staff. 


Local Responsibility 


Although we leave all local ar- 
rangements up to the local people, 
we do recommend that the visiting 
group, which may consist of a string 
quartet or a piano quartet, have 
the opportunity to play before all 
the grade school and junior high 
school children possible. We do not 
feel that ‘*t is enough to play before 
those who ‘re already studying mu- 
sic. The child who has never studied 
strings should hear them beauifully 
played if his desire to learn to play 
them is to be stimulated. In one in- 
stance a couple of dozen violins were 
passed out among the children. 


They were shown how to hold the 
instruments and the bows, how to 
draw the bow across the strings, and 
how to use the fingers to produce 
different pitches. This stimulated 
great enthusiasm on the part of the 
children, and later that evening at 
a parent-teacher meeting the same 
instruments were passed out to par- 
ents, who were also given an op- 
portunity to play a little bit. The 
interest aroused was surprising. In 
all these demonstrations the various 
possibilities and tricks of the instru- 
ment were pointed out and ex- 
plained. 

Usually a day is spent in each city, 
the forenoon being devoted to the 
younger children, the afternoon to 
working with the string groups al- 
ready organized, and probably a 
closing session with all the string 
teachers in the community. The 
teachers in these cities are very en- 
thusiastic and have expressed a wish 
for such visits twice a year. 

Copies of “Johnny Used to Play a 
Horn,” by Louis Wersen (see page 
21), were mailed to every school 


‘in Michigan, and, following Mr. 


Wersen’s suggestion, the String Plan- 
ning Conference pushed the stringed 
instruments from the standpoint of 
their availability as well as their im- 
portance. We believe that teachers 
have too long stressed the difficulties 
of learning to play a stringed instru- 
ment and that they have frightened 
away many potential players. Then, 
too, there has been too much talk 
about the expense of purchasing in- 
struments. Certainly the initial cost 
and the upkeep of stringed instru- 
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H. & M. Modern Choral Scores 


In Radio Idiom 
are exceedingly popular 


The modern choral idiom used by 


the better radio choruses but unavailable heretofore in published ar- 
rangements is used in this new series. In close parallel harmony the 
voice parts roll along in an artistic but carefree manner. Voices imitate 
sounds and enjoy a flexibility and elasticity lacking in choruses of more 
rigorous routine character. The use of the seventh chord in moderation 
colors the music in the manner often heard in radio production. 


Title No. 
Then [ll Be with You— 

Donald C. Tuttle . . . . . 7001 
Three complete arra ts are scored in 





one: (1) tenor or soprano solo with accom- 
paniment; (2) male quartet with or without 
accompaniment; and (3) treble trio with ac- 
companiment. There is also a three-part treble 
obbligato. A great variety of effects may be 
made by skillful combinations of the parts as 
suggested by the composer in an introductory 
CRNIOB,. 6 065'5.6:55.55:04.000 55600 REC Cr 20 cts. 


Rock-a-bye, Baby— 
Arr. by Harry Robert Wilson 7002 


A modern SSAA setting to be done with or 
without accompaniment. An effective hum- 
ming arrangement of the famous lullaby, then 
a clever interlude, and concluding with the 
tune done up brown in modern swing. 20 cts. 


Row, Row, Row Your Boat— 
Arr. by Harry Robert Wilson 7003 


A novel SSAA arrangement involving the old 
round and a hint of the “Barcarole from the 
Tales of Hoffman’’, but they are definitely in 
ROUTER MOORS, 6.556 66-0596 <6'b59)0:065 ssl0ts 16 cts. 


Stars of the Summer Night— 
Woodbury-Dixon ... . . 7004 


Either a male quartet and a treble trio or a 
larger well-balanced chorus will make this a 
most effective program number....... 16 cts. 


Last Night the meen 


Kjerulf-Johnson gis - « 7005 
An SSAA chorus arrangement in which the 
famous song is streamlined........... 0 cts. 


Some Folks— 
Foster-Johnson . . . - . 7006 


A clever setting of one of Foster's sprightli- 
est tunes using four’ treble voices in typical 
CUNO RGNG, i606 bvc 000800 ea'e secs an 20 cts. 


Listen to the Mockingbird— 
Hawthorne-Johnson .. . . 7007 


No longer morose is this favorite melody when 
sung by four treble voices in this new setting. 
A hit number for any program........ 22 cts. 





Title No. 


Massa’s in de Cold, Cold 
Ground— 
Foster-Kropezynski .. . . 7008 


Unusually beautiful humming effects in modern 
harmonies. SSAA and soprano solo.....16 cts. 


Go Down, Moses— 
Arr. by Don Dixon . .. . 7009 


Whether done by a large chorus in seven parts 
or by a male quartet with treble trio this ar- 
rangement is very effective, and will be aut- 
standing on any program............. 16 cts. 


When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home— 
Lambert-Martin. . . . . . 7010 


Close parallel harmony as you have heard it 
done by the successful radio groups. A treble 
chorus (SSAA) or four girls can really swing 
CNS GME. ccccccccrscccccccessessnans 16 cts. 


Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve 
Seen— 
Arr. by W. B. Olds . . . . 7021 


Either a seven-part chorus or a septet of four 
male and three treble voices can go places 
with this popular radio-style arrangement 
which has some really smooth humming parts 
and clever treble trio “breaks’”........ 16 cts. 


Oh, Mary, Doncha Weep— 


Arr. by Margaret and 
Travis Johnson . . .. . . 7012 


School groups as well as radio swingsters will 
put plenty of bounce into this crisp chorus 
with its close harmony, coined imitative syl- 
lables, and neat rhythmic maneuvers. SSATB 
and clever accompaniment............. 20 cts. 


Three Blind Mice— 
Arr. by Thaddeus J. Kropczynski 7013 


Make this smooth encore number in close 
modern harmony a part of your treble choir 
repertoire. It will be a hit every time! 
SORA: A Coss ie'ecccseavacescest 16 cts. 


Nursery Tune with Variations— 
Arr. by Harry Robert Wilson 7014 


Extra French dressing for the old French 
song The Alphabet! Variations: I, the 
theme; II, in strict canon; III, contrapuntal 
in minor; IV, in rhythmic 3/4; V, fox-trot 
radio harmony, in which the nursery really goes 
modern. SSAA Accompanied.......... 20 cts. 
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ments are no greater than that 
of oboes and bassoons, and they are 
no more difficult to play. Yet in this 
section of the country we have as 
many or more double-reed players 
than we have string players. 

In addition to the work done in 
the meetings and clinics held in 
various cities we have stressed the 
teaching of strings at all meetings of 
the Michigan School Band and Or- 
chestra Association. Last spring, at 
the Michigan Music Teachers As- 
sociation conference, we provided a 
half-day string session, the first time 
in many years that. strings had re- 
ceived any attention in the meetings 
of this group. 

We realize that it will take several 
years to make any appreciable head- 
way. If only we can persuade our 
teacher-training institutions to pre- 
pare their graduates to do as good 
work in the orchestra field as they 
do with bands, we will go far to- 
ward achieving our objectives. The 
few high school teachers who are 
successful in their string teaching 
programs insist that it is just as easy 
to interest youngsters in playing in 
the orchestra as in the band—pro- 
vided that the teacher himself is 
truly interested in strings. 

Our String Planning Conference is 
in no way fighting bands. It insists 
that the study of strings provides as 
much pleasure (and perhaps a long- 
er span of active participation) as 
other instruments. We are looking 
forward to a renewed general inter- 
est in the playing of strings. The 
alarming decrease in the number of 
competent professional string play- 
ers is a challenge to music educa- 
tion. The building of a large body 
of devoted amateur string players is 
an even greater challenge. It can be 
done if we are willing to plan care- 
fully and work hard at the job. 





The foregoing article by Mr. 
Underwood tells what is being 
done in one state to stimulate 
string training. What plans, acti- 
vities, and devices are under way 
in other parts of the country? 
What do you think can be done 
to insure an increasing supply of 
competent string players? 

Send us your ideas for inclu- 
sion in our SYMPOSIUM ON 
STRINGS, announced on page 9 


438 S. Wabash Ave. Publishers of Better Music Chicago 5, Il. 


of this issue. 
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(Continued from page 23) 


reshaping of ideas as that of a Bach 
or Wagner. In the last analysis he 
must be intensively and uncompro- 
misingly assertive. Yes! Beyond all 
the rest of us partial maniacs—which 
all human beings, without exception, 
are—the creative artist has the duty 
to be crazy. He must reveal the uni- 
verse as it appears to one little 
amazed atom with a special authen- 
ticity, an illogical conviction, and an 


abnormal distinctness. He is the last 


person of whom we must ask equi- 
balance, either in his own tendencies 
or in estimating the product of his 
fellows. If their purposes are sympa- 
thetic to his, that is one thing, but 
in his esthetic consciousness those 
who are not with him are against 
him. And a poor composer he would 
be if any other “attitude” on his part 
were conceivable! 

Of the three classes of musicians, 
then, it is the critic of whom we 
have the right to expect the broadest 
perspectives, and as impartial an ap- 
proach as is consistent with any de- 
veloped consciousness. Next in 
intellectual fairness comes the ver- 
satile and perceptive interpreter. 
The composer is the one who should 
be the most positive in his direction 
and the most irreconcilable in his 
thinking. 

But usually he is not alone in this, 
since musicians, aS a class, are so 
opinionated, prejudiced, and im- 
petuous in their pronouncements 
about their art—God bless them— 
that they would create scandals of 
partisanship and misjudgment if 
they wrote for four weeks on a rep- 
resentative newspaper. 


Which, indeed, is all as it should 
be! The most partisan of these artists 
are usually those who sing or play 
the most beautifully. And why not? 
Does not music feed on emotion, 
and emotion, in turn, on music? We 
say nothing, for the present, on the 
subject of the loves and hatreds of 
conductors; of their particularly rich 
enjoyment of any disaster, and their 
disappointment at any success, of a 
rival, or of kindred matters. 

But we wander. And irrespective 
of all these things the art of music 
fugues on, and the new becomes the 
old or the forgotten music! 
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CONCERTOS 


PIANO STUDENTS 


with 
2nd PIANO PART 


or 
ORCHESTRA PARTS FOR HIGH SCHOOL OR JUNIOR ORCHESTRA 


CONCERTO in C Major CONCERTO in A Minor 


HOWARD KASSCHAU JEAN WILLIAMS 





CONCERTO in F Major 


HELEN BOYKIN 


CONCERTO in F Major 


JEAN WILLIAMS 





Each of these student piano concertos is written in the traditional 
three movements and technically within the reach of the student of 
the third and fourth grade of difficulty. Excellent for experience 
in ensemble playing. 


PRICES—Concerto with 2nd Piano Part.................... Each $1.25 
Organ or Harmonium Parts Each _—-.50 





(For Boykin cnd Williams Concerti only) 


Orchestra Parts (Available for All).....Each  .25 


The orchestra parts are arranged within the reach of student or 
amateur orchestra players, and may be used with small groups of 
players affording opportunity for ensemble work with solo piano. 














New— Grade 2-3 
MELODY TECHNICS 


PIANO STUDIES BASED ON THE MELODY 
THEMES OF THE GREAT MASTERS 
By 
ERIC STEINER 


Price, 75 cents 
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Music Publishers 
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COMMENCEMENT MUSIC 


Chows 








+++ 4-4, 

SSA 

W 2902 LET THEIR CELESTIAL CONCERTS ALL UNITE................ Oe nto 2 
(From “Samson.” Piano 4 hands accompaniment) 

W 2975 BLESSING, GLORY AND WHESDOMM...........ccessccccsssssscisccsneoess OP ai ice 1& 

Oe IE sacessincssh encisinsamnbbiva Revs nairerhactaneencanala a aaa I iictitwiiewnat 1G 

We I a OE Ti sisi scsntcessvesnscescccatcveldbesnansp tieanaceneeiaten OD sei ctisthinccncial 50 

SAB 

W 3194 PRAYER FOR A REVERENT HEART......0.0...c:ccceescsseeseseeeees ET 15 

W 3196 SEND DOWN THY TRUTH O GOD... ccseesesesseeeneees SE TN bs 

R 3072 THANK GOD POR AGIA A isaac sscsccscssdiccssosesccsencansacas Phillips ........ Graney 1& 

SATB (Sacred) 

A Cappella 

ae a ain invests sn cssennenccomnruonsnaanindareninceas Arkhangelshy ccc. 15 

Ae a re I I  iintsssiesssonscrestiniics cssihnrsiensencipasiaainaladinenaes IOP sscicsnsniiivicreica 15¢ 

Accompanied 

W 3024 MAKE US INTERPRETERS OF LIPE.............:ccccsscossossscosesesseses MRP igs cistenincinnien 16 

W 2534 THANKS BE TO GOD (From “Elijah”) ........ cc eseeseseseees Mendelssohn... 20c 

WT 31 ikke ee aeons Rimsky-Korsakoff .......15 
(See Orchestra listing for additional information) 

SATB (Secular) 

A Cappella 

i aint chireiccraienhsccrenecsstten ssa gee NR aisiiicitilahccosesesct 15 

Accompanied 

WF 20 7G CORAL, PEN isis cxcevenesnsncessienastntzaneniisinnvincs en Caen 25¢ 


(Finale from ‘The Song of Man.” Orchestration available on rental) 


GT Fe Or Ge iiitiiconrdtncoDiudndoineiandne DD ciscsissivsicasissnnece 15¢ 
(A Choral adaptation to be used with the Band, Orchestra or 
Piano versions. Arranged by F. Campbell-Watson. ) 


BE DOSE DOS COE TREE PE TO avs ssnsscecssccsnseniniceeadeannecs PTE ii sitiiissieiicormevntinn 15c 
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PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN G MINOR (R) ANACREON OVERTURE (W) 
¥ by Johann Sebastian Bach by Luigi Cherubini 
a. Trans. by R. L. Moehlmann Trans. by Bachman and Lillya 
Fai 3 SRR $5.00 Full Score............ $1.75 iy ges em $7.50 Full Score............ $4.25 
is 1 “Bt Baie. 3 3.50 Cond. Score ........ 50 “I HAG ices eenss 5.29 Cond. Score ........ 1.50 
Sarees C* Band... 200 Extra Parts, each .20 GE i osciciccces OO Extra Parts, each .40 
eee 1k EXCERPTS ACT | “LOHENGRIN” (R) 
NOBILITY OVERTURE (R) By Richard Wagner 
pecannkerecce 50 by Charles O'Neill Trans. by Cailliet 
“Ar” Wie cickes $6.00 "Geek $3.00 A Pte. $5.50 Full Score............ $2.50 
B” Bahd:..c2ciscce 4.50 Cond. Score ........ By “B” Bad... 4.50 Cond. Score ........ yp. 
Extra Parts, each $.35 “© ss 3.50 Extra Parts, each .20 
Steen 1Sc 
CHORAL PRELUDE (W) 
eeeeeeeeeseny Ii (We All Believe in One God) 
by Johann Sebastian Bach 
bier 16 Trans. by Gillette 
Sym. Band .......... $4.50 Full Score............. $1.50 
Full Band............ 2.50 Cond. Score ........ YD. 
Extra Parts, each $.20 
ee: 15¢ 
Eee 15¢ ieee Ovwhesthra -+—?—0—0—0—& 
A MIGHTY FORTRESS IS OUR GOD (W) HONOR AND GLORY (R) 
| 16 A Choral Prelude by Arthur Bergh 
aia by Johann Sebastian Bach “A” Seto. $6.00 Full Score............ $3.00 
2c Full Score............ $2.00 Small Orch. ........ $2.00 a aS ee 5.00 Piano Cond. ...... 1.00 
‘pill iein Large Orch. ........ 4.50 Extra Parts, each .20 ag See ee eee 
Choral Parts $S.A.T.B. W 2835 $.12 
Off... 15c 
GLORY (W) ELSA’S PROCESSION TO THE CATHEDRAL (R) 
by N. Rimsky-Korsakoff From “Lohengrin” 
Trans. by Gregory Stone by Richard Wagner 
Full Score ee ee $3.00 Full Set of Parts.... $6.00 Trans. by F. Cam pbell-W atson 
Ze 15 here ee sae A” Seteccccccccessse $5.00 Full Score............ $2.00 
‘ ‘ “TE Res canssoceiase 4.00 Piano Cond. ...... yp 
GE een ccdeccatiaiys t Extra Parts .......... 30 
LET FREEDOM RING OVERTURE (R) salle ao ee : 
by Clifford Demarest 
seesessenass 25¢ “A” Set...c.cccsesese $3.00 Full Score............ $1.50 CONCERTO IN G MINOR (W) 
no 2.25 Piano Cond. ...... 75 . : . 
SS Sis skins 1.50 Extta Parts ........ .20 For Piano and Orchestra 
pe 15¢ by Joseph Wagner 
A FESTIVE PROCESSION (W) Full Score............ $3.00 Parts Complete wees $5.00 
by Clifford Demarest Extra Parts, each $.30 
Large Orch. ........ $3.00 Full Score............ $1.50 An impressive concert piece that is extremely easy to 
ceseeesessnes 15¢ Small: Orch. «......., 200°. Extra Parts: ...:... 20 perform. This concerto adds stature to any program. 
, 
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From a man of long and successful experience in string 


teaching comes this article on everyday problems. Mr. 


Herfurth is director of instrumental music in the East 


Orange, N. J., schools. 





Problems and 


Influences 


in School String Training 


By C. PAUL HERFURTH 


NYONE who is connected with 

the music profession is aware 
of the appalling lack of young 
stringed instrument players. This 
lack is felt not only in our second- 
ary schools, colleges, and _ universi- 
ties, but also in the music schools 
and in many smaller symphony and 
community orchestras. Music educa- 
tors and teachers have been trying 
for some time to overcome the many 
obstacles confronting them in this 
situation, which has become so seri- 
ous that, unless something rather 
revolutionary is done, this country 
will cease to be the “musical Ameri- 
ca” that it started out to be a decade 
or so ago. 

Many reasons have been advanced 
for the above condition—the war, the 
glamor of the band, the difficulty of 
the strings, and so on. The present 
world conflict might have some 
bearing on adult players, but I 
doubt very strongly if it has any- 
thing to do with the secondary 
schools. The crux of this whole situ- 
ation lies in the elementary school 
string classes. Owing to the short- 
sightedness of music teachers and 
school administrators this condition 
has existed for some time, but, be- 
cause we were getting by, very little 
has been done about it. I take little 
stock in the attitude that the band 
is more glamorous than the orches- 
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tra. The superior organization in 
any school is the most popular with 
the students, and perhaps popularity 
lends glamor. In too many schools 
the band is the organization, but 
this is true because in many cases 
the directors are not so familiar 
with the orchestral repertoire, and 
are therefore not willing to work as 
hard with the orchestra. If we could 
develop orchestras to the same de- 
gree of proficiency as that possessed 
by some of our better high school 
bands, I am sure they would be 
fully as glamorous. 

Why do so many teachers associate 
the orchestra with music entirely 
from the classics, and leave the 
lighter types of selections for the 
band? Reverse this condition, and 
again I am sure the orchestra would 
become more popular than the 
band. Young minds crave a more ex- 
hilarating type of music for the or- 
chestra. What is needed is new ar- 





rangements of good familiar music 
with a melodic line that is pleasing 
to the young ear, has rather a strong 
rhythmic pulse, and in which the 
harmonies are full and in a some- 
what modern idiom. 

There is no question that it takes 
much longer to develop good string 
players than it does to train equally 
good brass and wood-wind players. 
All instruments other than strings 
are more or less mechanical, which 
simplifies the problem of intonation 
and tone production. This is proven 
by the fact that most amateur wind 
players give out an overabundance 
of tone (so-called) while string play- 
ers, for the most part, fail to pro- 
duce a sufficient volume of tone. 
The development of the orchestra 
depends entirely upon the number 
and quality of string players that 
will be trained in our public 
schools. 

Times have changed very materi- 
ally during the past ten years, and 
we as adults have gone along with 
these changes, but we have over- 
looked the fact that children and 
young people have changed also. 
Have we as teachers changed our 
methods of teaching strings from a 
decade ago? In those days a lesson 
a week, with home practice under 
parental supervision, was producing 
fairly satisfactory results. We know 
what it produces today, a very high 
mortality rate among our beginning 
string students. Why not take a les- 
son from school administrators? 
They have learned to cut down on 
work to be done at home, because 
it was not being done. The program 
now in use in many of our second- 
ary schools is the recitation-study 
period, thirty minutes of recitation 
and fifteen to twenty minutes of 
teacher supervised study on the 
day’s assignment. If the school pro- 
gram is to keep pace with the ac- 
celerated tempo of wartime condi- 
tions of living, we too will have to 
adopt a similar plan in order to 
train and develop a sufficient num- 
ber of string players. Everything is 
geared to speed today. Young people 
are not content to devote three or 
four years to learning to play 
stringed instruments. The tempo of 
our teaching methods must be 
stepped up to meet this demand of 
the young musicians of the future. 
We have come to the point where 
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even the highest grade of octane gas 
(teacher enthusiasm) will not run 
the motor becduse the spark (pupil 
interest) has gone dead. Sharpen up 
the spark and I am sure the motors 
will soon be humming again. 


Only One Answer 


There is only one answer to this 
national problem, or shall we say 
catastrophe, because many talented 
and promising young string players 
have been lost during the past sev- 
eral years. The answer is that we 
must inaugurate a program of daily 
supervised lesson and practice peri- 
ods in the elementary schools. There 
is no alternative. 

Violin classes should be started in 
the third or fourth grade so as to 
permit three or four years of study 
before the pupil enters junior high 
school. The younger children are 
started the better, as their young 
minds are not so occupied with the 
many outside interests as when they 
get a few years older. During the 
years from eight to twelve a child 
is more in the home where parents 
can supervise the practice period. 
These beginning classes sohuld be a 
regular part of the child’s school day 
the same as his spelling and arith- 
metic. A young child’s interest can- 
not be kept alive on the old once-a- 
week lesson schedule. His violin 
must mean the same to him as any 
other subject in his school day. Only 
in this way will the child think and 
feel his music the same as he does 
his other work. Only in this way 
will it become a living part of his 
development. A child does not think 
in terms of the future, he is pri- 
marily interested in the immediate 
success of his endeavors. From the 
very first lesson he must feel a sense 
of satisfaction in his a¢complish- 
ment. He must have the stimulation 
of knowing that with each lesson he 
is progressing. What greater joy, 
whether for child or adult, than to 
accomplish, achieve, and gain more 
power. By the time children reach 
the junior high school level their 
playing should be skillful enough 
and their interest in the instrument 
itself great enough that they will 
wish to continue studying through 
the critical period of their secondary 
school years. A good player seldom 

(Continued on page 59) 
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World Famous 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 


VARIATIONS | | | 


FOR PIANO 
Old Folks at Home e 


with arrangements by 
LOUIS DRUMHELLER 


My Old Kentucky Home 


Old Black Joe © Sweet By and By ¢ Old Oaken Bucket 
Nearer My God to Thee @ Listen to the Mocking Bird 
When You and I Were Young Maggie 


50 cents each 


Piano Solos 


American Patrol—Original .... 50 
American Patrol—Simplified 
American Patrol—Duet (Original) . 

I Want the Twilight and You 

Love and Passion 

Message of Peace . 

Sweet Suspense ccna 

Where Memory Dwells ........ 
Blue Bird Waltz—Hesitation ......... . 
Dance of the Dewdrops 0.0000 + 
Ocean Spray 
SOOO I a sine 








Beautiful Isle of Love .... 
Beautiful Star of Heaven 
Beautiful Star of Heaven—Duet 
Love and Devotion 
Love’s Golden Star 
School Girl’s March 
Twilight Serenade 
Valley of Roses 

Love’s Golden Memories 
Silent Prayer 

To a Violet .. ie 
Rainbow Division March 


BEERBEESEE 
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Other Volkwein Publications of Merit 


YOUTH AND BEAUTY 
Sianderd Teaching Selections 
for Beginners 
THE TEACHER’S FAVORITE 
Published in three volumes, each. .35 


SELECTED OPERA GEMS 
Vocal and Instrumental Selections 
FROM STANDARD OPERAS 
Arranged by H. Engelmann 
Published in three volumes, each. .50 





LEFT FOOT RIGHT FOOT 
March Album 
Special Arrangements for 


SCHOOLS and LODGE. Price $1.00 





SING AND PLAY 
American Patriotic Songs 
Easy Arrangements 
Piano and Vocal Album. Price .50 


D. W. Crist Melody Books 


Golden Melodies 
Victory Melodies 
Classic Melodies 
Crystal Melodies 
Imperial Melodies 


Peerless Melodies 
Vesper Melodies 
Royal Melodies 
Banner Melodies 
Crown Melodies 


Diamond Melodies 
Organ Melodies 
Silver Melodies 
Piano Melodies 


List price 75 cents each 





WRITE FOR CATALOG 


USUAL DISCOUNTS 


Proper counter display will create good sales. 


VOLKWEIN BROS., Ine. 


Music Publishers 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 











Developing Cellists 


IME and again we have ail seen 

and heard school orchestras of 
large membership whose products 
could have been of truly symphonic 
caliber but for the lack of that rich- 
ness of sonority and tonal balance 
that a substantial cello section gives 
to the orchestra. We have also no- 
ticed how, in such instances, at- 
tempts are made to cover up the 
weakness by assigning the cello part 
to other ‘instruments. 

From this subterfuge it is reason- 
able to assume that the job of se- 
curing a cello section adequate both 
in numbers and in performing abil- 
ity presents problems that are per- 
haps too perplexing to some school 
orchestra directors, and consequently 
cello players are not developed in 
some of our schools as easily and 
plentifully as are other instrumen- 
talists. 

Unfortunately (or should I say 
fortunately?) there is no satisfactory 
substitute for the the cello. As care- 
fully as some directors try to use 
them, saxophones and euphoniums 
as alternates produce very unsatis- 
factory artistic results. Such substi- 
tutions cannot possibly add to the 
orchestra that soul-filling and uplift- 
ing exuberance of tonal color pro- 
vided by a proficient cello section. 

“Well, what else can I do!” ex- 
claim young orchestra directors 
with whom I occasionally discuss 
this problem. “I haven’t found a 
decent cello player in my school for 
two years!” 
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Mr. Marcelli is a cellist of note and also director of in- 
strumental music in the San Diego, Calif., schools. His 
statements will give hope to those school music directors 
who are usually in need of cellos. 








One thing we cannot afford to do, 
if we are to add the invaluable as- 
set of an adequate cello section to our 
orchestra, is wait until we “find” 
enough trained cellists in the school 
ranks. 

To develop cello players in the 
schools is not so difficult a task as 
is generally believed. The first step, 
naturally, is the usual quest for pros- 
pects. In every school there is usu- 
ally available a greater number of 
piano, cornet, and saxophone play- 
ers than we can or should permit 
in the orchestra. There is also a 
goodly quota of “violinists” whose 
chances of acquiring even a modest 
proficiency on their chosen instru- 
ment is extremely doubtful, solely 
because they did not start early 
enough. Why not utilize this surplus 
material by turning its interests to- 
ward another instrument? Of course 


in Public Schools 


By NINO MARCELLI 


we all do this to some extent. We 
induce cornet and mellophone play- 
ers to take up the nobler French 
horn; we turn saxophonists into 
clarinet, oboe, or bassoon players; we 
even succeed in persuading some of 
our best violin students that the vi- 
ola is just as beautiful and indis- 
pensable an instrument as the vio- 
lin. 

My own experience has shown me, 
moreover, that the study of the vio- 
loncello—and even of the cumber- 
some and grave string bass—can also 
be made a matter of profound in- 
terest to boys and girls, not only in 
high schools but also in junior high 
and elementary schools, where, by 
the way, the most fertile soil for 
this particular seed is to be found. 
But we cannot hope to achieve re- 
sults merely by saying to a sixth or 
seventh grader, “Here, young fel- 
low; take this cello and see that 
you learn to play it!” We must do 
a little more than that. We must 
plant the seed; and from that mo- 
ment until the time when the tiny 
plant begins to push its way 
through the soil in search of sun- 
light, and on to the time when its 
buds are ready to bloom, we must 
give it our patient nursing and lov- 
ing care. 

What, then, are the principal dif- 
ficulties encountered in the training 
of cellists in the public schools? Are 
the obstacles to be found in the pu- 
pils, in school conditions, or in our- 
selves? And what can we, as teach- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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The Three Caballeros (Los Tres Caballeros) 
You Belong To My Heart (Solamente Una Vez) 
Mexico 

Baia (Na Baixa Do Sapateiro) 

The Cactus Polka (Jesusita En Chihuahua) 
Angel-May-Care (Os Quindins De Yaya) 





Order Orchestrations and Copies Direct From Your Local Dealer 


Southern Music Publishing Co., Ine. 


1619 BROADWAY e¢ NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Fundamentals and Basic Principles 


By LOUIS BOSTELMANN 





Mr. Bostelmann warns that strings are not much fun unless 


they are played well, and he lists some of the fundamentals 


of good playing. He is a member of the Institute of 


Musical Art faculty. 





NTHUSIASM, energy, and the 

ability to interest young people 
in the instrument are prime requi- 
sites for successful violin teachers in 
our schools. Any _ violin-teaching 
program must have zest and drive. 
But no matter how much initial in- 
terest is established, no matter how 
much enthusiasm the teacher and 
class may have, no important goal 
will be reached unless the teacher 
has a good knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of violin playing and the 
will to instill basic principles of tech- 
nic as a foundation for the develop- 
ment of competent players. Unless 
pupils are taught correctly from the 
very beginning they will fail to pro- 
duce satisfying results, and unless 
they get satisfaction from the instru- 
ment they will eventually abandon 
it. A poor training program is of 


benefit to no one—or to the violin, 
either. 

Good violin playing is based on 
correct posture—standing or sitting 
erect, with the neck relaxed, and 
holding the violin and the bow with 
a minimum of effort. Correct posture 
is the key to mental and physical 
efficiency in all human activities. 
Bobby Jones, when asked what was 
the secret of his golf, replied, “Pos- 
ture, the grip, and the swing.” When 
Knute Rockne was asked to define 
the perfect athlete, he replied, “One 
who is physically relaxed and men- 
tally alert.” 

The intricacies of good violin play- 
ing demand an alert mind and a 
body free from unnecessary strain. 
Holding the violin and the bow in- 
correctly causes muscular tenseness, 
which is the great obstacle to good 


playing. Gripping the violin between 
the hunched shoulder and the jaw 
causes the muscles of the neck to 
stiffen, thereby squeezing the spinal 
cord, and preventing coordination of 
the mind and body. Simultaneously 
the stiff neck causes the arms and 
fingers to tense. The left hand be- 
comes muscle-bound and the right 
arm reacts similarly, causing the bow 
to be clutched with tense fingers 
from a stiff wrist. This tenseness 
makes it impossible to combine and 
control the interdependent elements 
of good bowing, which are: 


1. The grip (holding the bow). 


2. Contact—of the bow hair on the 
strings. Avoid touching the string 
with the stick of the bow. 


3. Weight—of the relaxed arm and 
(Continued on page 58) 


Below: Mr. Bostelmann conducting a string class at the Juilliard School. 
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ERE is vigorous, native American 
H music interpreted by leading jazz 
exponents—Louis Armstrong, Benny 
Goodman, Lionel Hampton, Jelly-Roll 
Morton, McKinney’s Cotton Pickers, and 
the Quintet of the Hot Club of France. 
Their records, as combined in this com- 
prehensive series, trace the authentic 











growth and development of Jazz Music. 

Supplied with each album is a reference 
handbook by Charles Edward Smith, 
author of the “Jazz Record Book,” and 
other works on the jazz idiom. The texts 
of the booklets cover the origin of the 
music And interesting background infor- 
mation on the performers. 





VOL. | Louis Armstrong, the ‘‘King of the 
Trumpet,” playing That’s My Home; I Hate to 
Leave You Now; I Gotta Right to Sing the Blues; 
There’s A Cabin in the Pines; When It’s Sleepy 
Time Down South; Basin Street Blues; Snow- 
ball; and St. Louis Blues. 
Album No. HJ-1 List Price $4.00* 
VOL. I! Benny Goodman, with Gene Krupa, 
Teddy Wilson, Lionel Hampton. The great clari- 
netist, in collaboration with the other noted jazz 
artists, presents Body and Soul; Tiger Rag; 
After You’ve Gone; Oh, Lady Be Good; Dinah; 
Vibraphone Blues; Runnin’ Wild; and Stompin’ 
At the Savoy. 


Album No. HJ-2 List Price $4.00* 


VOL.II1 Lione! Hampton, Vibraphone, piano and 
drum solos by this versatile and gifted performer 
are the features of this album. Selections include 
China Stomp; Stompology; Ring Dem Bells; 
Rhythm, Rhythm; Don’t Be That Way; On the 
Sunny Side of the Street; Shoe Shiner’s Drag: 
Buzzin’ Round With The Bees. 

Album No. HJ-3 List Price $4.00* 


*Suggested list price exclusive of taxes. 
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VOL. IV McKinney’s Cotton Pickers, one of the 
outstanding bands of the 1920's, featuring Don 
Redman as director and alto sax soloist, plays 
Shim-Me-Sha-Wabble; Cheery; Plain Dirt; 
Zonky; Blues Sure Have Got Me; Baby, Won't 
You Please Come Home?; Rocky Road; Never 
Swat a Fly. 
Album No. HJ- 4 List Price $4.00* 
VOL. V Jelly-Roll Morton, one of the finest 
composers of jazz and a great pianist, is repre- 
sented by six of his best works in this album, 
which includes Sidewalk Blues: Dead Man Blues; 
Deep Creek; Red Hot Pepper; Burnin’ the Ice- 
berg: Pretty Lil; Little Lawrence; and Poncha- 
train. 


Album No. HJ-5 
VOL. VI Quintet of the Hot Club of France, 


The famous string quintet made these record- 
ings in London, 1936-37. Works included are: 
I Can’t Give You Anything But Love, Baby; 
Sweet Chorus; When Day is Done; Ain’t 
Misbehavin’; Runnin’ Wild; Solitude; Mystery 
Pacific: Miss Annabelle Lee. A \\ 

Album No. HJ-6 List Price $4.00* M 
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Interest—the Key Word 
in Teaching Strings 


By ELIZABETH A. H. GREEN 





Much of the student’s success depends upon initial drive 


and interest. So says Miss Green, instructor in the Ann 
Arbor, Mich., schools and faculty member of the Univer- 


sity of Michigan. 





HERE hangs on a certain Mid- 

western studio wall a cartoon 
in a neat black frame. It is a sketch 
of “mama” standing with sonny’s 
violin in one hand and his bow in 
the other. Sonny is facing mama with 
his hands behind his back and his 
pockets full of marbles. The caption 
reads, “But, Isadore, you can’t play 
marbles in Carnegie Hall.” 

When one travels from school to 
school in the United States and ob- 
serves the deplorable conditions ex- 
isting in the field of string instruc- 
tion, one realizes how neatly the 
cartoonist has told the whole story. 
He makes us realize that if mama 
or anyone else is going to get Isadore, 
or Johnny, or Mary to practice, only 
one thing will help, and that one 
thing is to awaken a very active in- 
terest in that violin. Of course, sonny 
boy would prefer to go out and play 
marbles. It is more fun—at least he 
thinks it is! 

Fundamentally, if we are going to 
build strings, Johnny and Mary and 
Sammy and Sue must be made to 
realize that it is fun to play a violin. 
The realization must also be incul- 
cated that it is not disgraceful to 
be seen on the street carrying a vio- 
lin case! Probably no other field of 
musical endeavor is so open to pub- 
lic ridicule as is violin playing. The 
violin has ever been the cartoonist’s 
stand-by. Small boys on the street will 
say, “Squeak, squeak,” the minute 
they spy a person with a violin in 
his hand—until they know better; un- 
til, in other words, they finally find 
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out they are publicly displaying 
their own ignorance. Then, and only 
then, will they keep still! 

So, if we set out to build strings 
in our schools and in our private 
studios, we must go out unto the 
multitude with a three-way gospel. 
First, it must be firmly established 
in the minds of this multitude that 
a violin is something to be respected, 
something above ridicule, something 
that is musically in the four-star 
column. Second, an active interest in 
“how it works’ must be aroused. 
If the child learns a little about it, 
he invariably wants to know more. 
Third, we must show that it is fun 
to play a violin, that we ourselves 
get pleasure out of it, that the vio- 
lin is a peppy, fast-moving instru- 
ment capable of many things besides 
beautiful slow tone and deep emo- 





tional appeal. After all, our grade- 
school youngster has been on earth 
only a short time, and the music 
that appeals strongly to the adult 
may leave him cold. He would pre- 
fer to play marbles! 

Now how are we going to achieve 
these goals? Let us first, as Siegfried 
did, slay our dragon. Let us go into 
our schoolrooms, our Rotary Clubs, 
our church socials, our women’s 
clubs—in short, everywhere we have 
students performing, everywhere we 
perform ourselves—and prove to peo- 
ple that a violin is not naturally a 
squeaky, strident instrument. Let us 
tell them how it got that reputation 
from its usage in the hands of the 
country fiddlers who were never 
taught how to hold either the vio- 
lin or the bow properly; fiddlers 
whose left-hand position was such 
that their fingers constantly hit two 
strings at once. One of these strings 
was pressed down hard (the string 
the fiddler was presumably playing 
on at the moment). The other string 
was being touched more lightly by 
the finger. What with careless bow- 
ing, the bow often hit this other 
string too, and a harmonic resulted 
from the lighter  finger-pressure 
thereon. These harmonics seldom 
were consonant with the tones being 
played on the neighboring string 
and therefore squeaks resulted. 
Then, too, the clumsy and inflexible 
grip on the bow produced such 
scratching and overpressure of bow 
on strings that more unpleasantness 
was added to the resultant tone. Un- 
der such mishandling, the poor vio- 
lin had no chance at all. 

Next we should explain how utter- 
ly simple it is to get a good clear 
tone. We place the bow halfway be- 
tween bridge and fingerboard and 
permit it to glide across the string 
parallel with the bridge. We show 
how the tone either disappears or 
becomes poor in quality as soon as 
the bow becomes crooked instead of 
parallel with the bridge. By this time 
our audience has a new grasp men- 
tally of violin playing. 

Give the dragon his final death 
wound by suggesting that a person 
who feels a wisecrack coming on 
when he sees a violin probably has 
never heard one well played, and 
thereby marks himself as a musical 
illiterate. And smile when you say it! 

The dragon dead, proceed to 
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arouse interest in violin playing by 
showing how very many notes are 
playable. A  four-octave G-major 
scale, played with separate bows, is 
effective. Show how those same “high 
notes” may be played down at the 
other end of the violin (harmonics). 
Show how the violin can play two 
notes at once by placing the bow 
and the fingers on two strings simul- 
taneously. (For children, try “Old 
Black Joe,” or “Silent Night,” or 
some other familiar song.) Show a 
solo line plus its own accompani- 
ment on two strings by playing a 
bit of the Bach Third Sonata for 
violin alone, third (Andante) move- 


ment. Next show the pizzicato el- 
fects with the right hand; then with 
the left hand, as in the Granados- 
Thibaud “Spanish Dance”; then a 
bowed melody with plucked accom- 
paniment similar to the third varia- 
tion of the Dancla Opus 8g “Fifth 
Air Varié.” Show the speed of the 
left hand in a four-note run repeat- 
ed many times on one legato bow— 
upwards of fifty notes to the one 
bow; show the speed of the right 
hand by a demonstration of uncon- 
trolled spiccato and tremolo. Just 
give the violin a chance to speak 
for itself by showing what it is really 
capable of doing. And show that you 


THANK YOU, CRITICS... 
for voting "HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS" 
the musical composition of 1944.. 


are having a good time yourself 
while you are doing all this! 

Let us awaken respect for violin 
playing by building a concept that a 
violin player is not a sissy. Even the 
simple act of holding the violin in 
playing position requires fine, strong 
healthy muscles. Let him who laughs 
loudest try holding his left arm in 
violin-support position for ten min- 
utes! 

By this time not only has the 
dragon been slain, but a very real 
respect has been built up for the 
capabilities of the instrument and 
its players and, simultaneously, an 

(Continued on page 52) 


And here's our candidate for the 
musical composition of 1945... 


David Rose’s ‘OUR WALTZ 


BREGMAN, VOCCO and CONN, Inc., 1619 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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THE BUSINESS OF 


Music 


By 
ARTHUR A. 
HAUSER 








MENC DIVISIONAL 
CONFERENCES 


HE six divisional conferences slated for March and 
YT have been cancelled in deference to the war 

effort. An announcement from MENC headquarters 
informs us that plans have been made to hold executive 
meetings calling for attendance of fewer than fifty per- 
sons each in place of the more elaborate conferences. 
We are thus assured that the far-reaching organizational 
efforts of the officers and directors of our national and 
divisional conferences are going to proceed smoothly and 
effectively, notwithstanding the cancellations. 

Here is the FLASH from the MENC: 


"TO ALL MEMBERS AND FRIENDS OF MENC: 


"The biennial meetings of the six Divisions of the 
Music Educators National Conference, programs for which 
were to have been published in this issue of the Journal, 
will not be held. Instead, an emergency plan which will com- 
ply in spirit and in fact with the recent request made by 
the Office of Defense Transportation is being set up for 
carrying on regular and special activities now in progress 
or to be initiated. The plan will provide a program in which 
auxiliary, affiliate, and cooperating organizations will be 
asked to participate. 

"The Music Education Exhibitors Association, which also 
had made extensive preparations for the 1945 biennial 
meetings, has assured the Conference officers of com- 
plete accord in this decision, and through resolutions 
adopted at special meetings held in Chicago and New 
York City, has pledged the Association's full cooperation 
and support in the emergency program.’ 

The Exhibitors Association (MEEA), made up of firms 
that exhibit at national and divisional conferences, is 
now in its eighteenth year. Through its official status as 
a committee on exhibits for the MENC, it is constantly 
in close touch with the ideals (and problems) of the edu- 
cators’ organizations. (The MEEA president automatically 
is a member of the Board of Directors of the MENC.) 
The advice and council of the MEEA is frequently sought 
by the professional groups and is freely given. 

From the flash quoted above you will observe that the 
MEEA concurred unanimously in the decision to cancel 
the divisional meetings and pledged its full cooperation 
and support in the emergency program. The future of 
music in America is so undeniably dependent upon the 
musical development of the present generation of school 
children that everyone engaged in music, whether he be 
a teacher, composer, merchant, or music lover, must do 
his share to "cooperate and support'' the emergency 
program. Here are just a few ways in which anyone 
can ‘'cooperate and support'’ music education: 

1. Show enough interest in the program to be able 
to talk about it intelligently. 
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2. Talk about it intelligently at every opportunity. 

3. Offer your services to the extent of your capacity 
and capabilities. 

4. Send in your membership renewal now. It takes 
money to run a big organization. The national and divi- 
sional officers and directors get no salary for their un- 
tiring efforts; your membership dues will keep things 
going—will cover the bare running expenses. When condi- 
tions are normal and biennial meetings are held, you pay 
your dues. Why not show your faith in your organization 
now when the going is a little harder than usual. Let's all 
pay our way. 

5. After you have paid your dues, see how many ad- 
ditional members you can get. Membership does not cost 
much, and is open to anyone interested in music—lay- 
men, amateurs, businessmen, professionals. You can secure 
membership in the National Conference by joining your 
Divisional Conference. 

6. Let your National and Divisional officers know that 
you are with them at all times. They need more than your 
financial support: they need a word of encouragement 
now and then for the swell job they are doing for music. 

7. There is no corner on ideas. Send yours in. Your 
officers will welcome them. Criticism is helpful too, pro- 
vided it is constructive. 

8. Remember at all times that there always will be an 
MENC. How effective it will be depends entirely on you. 
You want it to be tops—so do your part to see that it 
remains that way. 

9. Address inquiries and suggestions to the Conference 
at 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


MTNA AND NASM 


The annual meeting of the Music Teachers National 
Association and the National Association of Schools of 
Music, which was to have been held in Detroit on Feb- 
ruary 13 to 17, was cancelled. Like the MENC, these as- 
sociations considered it their patriotic privilege to cooper- 
ate with the ODT's request to defer large meetings be- 
cause of present emergency conditions. 

The announcement of the cancellation included a pre- 
liminary program of the meeting. There can be no ques- 
tion that the meeting would have marked a new high in 
the life of these two organizations. It is hoped that the 
speeches which were to have been given will be made 
available in print. The topics to be covered range from 
private teaching to music in industry and include reports 
on Pan-American music, social security, school music, 
musicology and education, library resources, psychology 
of music, functional music, community music, American 
music, postwar plans for returned men and women who 
are musicians, certification for the private music teacher, 
contemporary compositional technics and many others 
equally thought-provoking. 
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MUSIC WAR COUNCIL 


"The Council's officers will welcome 
your comments upon the Council's 
work to date and suggestions for fur- 
ther promoting the use of music to aid 
the war effort, to bring inspiration and 
comfort to our fighting men and hos- 
pitalized veterans, and to bring peace 
and harmony to the world after vic- 
tory is achieved." 

The foregoing paragraph is quoted 
from the letter that accompanied the 
minutes of the Music War Council 
meetings held in Chicago on January 
14 and 17. Although the letter was 
addressed to the officers and directors 
of the Council, its message, we are 
certain, is not confined to them. The 
Music War Council (incorporated not 
for profit) will welcome comments 
from anyone who is sincerely interested 
in its program. Please send your com- 
ments and inquiries to: Howard C. 
Fischer, Executive Secretary, Music 
War Council of America, 20 East 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 

In the September-October, 1944, is- 
sue of the MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
JOURNAL, we gave a brief summary, 
in this column, of the achievements of 
the MWCA up to that time. Since 
then the Council has broadened its 
sphere of influence and now. has de- 
veloped its plans for conversion to 
peacetime support and encouragement 
of music in all its phases. To accom- 
plish its aims, the Council .has ap- 
pointed state chairmen, each having 
a comprehensive network of commit- 
tees and assistants reaching into the 
smallest hamlets. An over-all plan co- 
ordinates the work of these state chair- 
men so that in the shortest possible 
time a national campaign for a worthy 
music project can be effectively set in 
motion. Your state chairman will be 
glad to have your help; in fact he 
needs it just as much as the individual 
needs the concerted help of national 
musical organizations. Write to the 
Council's executive secretary for the 
name of your state chairman. 

The MWCA supplements the MENC 
by the unlimited scope of its inter- 
ests. There is no “angle affecting mu- 
sic that may not be developed under 
the aegis of the MWCA. Is fact, the 
MENC is working with the Council 
in many of its projects, especially 
those that are outside the field of 
music education, but indirectly affect 
education. This combination of two 
national musical organizations, one pro- 
fessional, the other commercial, both 
working toward the same goal is one 
of the healthiest developments for mu- 
sic that has ever happened. Here's 
the best of luck to them! 
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MILLS MUSIC, Inc. is indeed proud 


to announce these works of 


Wlerton Gould 


AMERICAN SALUTE. .........0.0.0..0 


RED CAVALRY MARCH .... 
NEW CHINA MARCH................ 
i 
GUARACHA . 


Full Concert Symph 
Orch Orch. Orch. 
3.50 5.00 
3.50 5.00 
2.50 4.00 

2.50 3.50 
3.50 5.50 





STAR DUST 
STORMY WEATHER 
SOPHISTICATED LADY 


NOBODY KNOWS THE 
TROUBLE I'VE SEEN 


GO DOWN, MOSES 
SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT 
CRESTA BLANCA WALTZ 


SOMETIMES | FEEL LIKE A 
MOTHERLESS CHILD 


Complete with Score 1.50 
Score .75 


Thrilling New Piano Releases 





‘“‘POP’S’”’ SERENADE 


A new piano solo by 


MORTON GOULD 
Dedicated to the beloved musi- 
cal figure, Paul "Pops" Whiteman 


Price 60c 





BOOGIE WOOGIE ETUDE 
and BLUES 


(3rd Movement American Concertette) 


These two new compositions fea- 
tured and recorded by Jose Iturbi 
on Victor Record No. 10-1127 

Boogie Woogie Etude........ 75¢ 
NT rh eens ee 60c 


MILLS MUSIC, Inc. 


1619 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Michigan Association in Significant Move 


The Seventh Annual Band and 
Orchestra Clinic of the Michigan 
School Band and Orchestra Associa- 
tion was held at the University of 
Michigan in Ann Arbor on Febru- 
ary 3 and 4. It was attended by 


By ENNIS DAVIS 


nearly two hundred Michigan music 
educators. 

The principal topics of this year’s 
program of the Clinic were the de- 
velopment of music literature writ- 
ten directly for band and the work 












presents 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 
OF CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 


Orchestra Scores 


HAYDN—Symphony in D minor (1st U.S.A. Edition)............ $2.50 
HINDEMITH—Cupid and Psyche, Overture............:scscsssssssseees 3.00 
STRAVINSKY—Four Norwegian Moods (Miniature Score)... 1.75 


—Fire and Ice 
BACON -—The Grass 
DIAMOND—On Death 
KLEIN —lIllusion 


LUENING —A Farm Picture 


for medium voice and piano—each 50 cents 


Contemporary American Songs i 


—Nothing Gold Can Stay 

—Is There Such a Thing as Day? 
—Music When Soft Voices Die 
—Night Mist 

—Here the Frailest Leaves of Me 


NORDOFF —Dirge forthe Nameless —Embroidery fora Faithless Friend 


Eight English Songs 


Sing on there in the Swamp— 


in high or medium key—by 
PAUL HINDEMITH 


On Hearing ‘‘The Last Rose of Summer” —4d-f........0...0ccceeeee 1 
SN I is ctemntc octets ctiilvindctmcneinasipsea asta .60 
a I iis iseiseinisnctasentcscsrnssrsesnintonninis 75 
On a Fly Drinking out of his Cup—e-f..........cceeeccseeeteeeeeneeeees WD 
MGI MUI NONE SOE oo ok casas susabisas derstoveas Bkoodheasseeen .90 
eg A ene RR ae eee ae ee eee TS 
The Wild Flowet’s Song—High: e-g; Medium: d-f..............0004. .60 


High: c sharp-g sharp; Medium: b-f sharp....  .60 
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ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. e 
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of the contemporary American com- 
poser in this field. Guest conductors 
and speakers were Edwin Franko 
Goldman, William Schuman, and 
Morton Gould. Kenneth L. Bovee 
of Oxford, Mich., president of the 
Association, presided at the general 
meetings and William D. Revelli, 
director of the University of Michi- 
gan Bands, served as chairman of 
the panel discussion. 

The nature and quality of the 
band’s literature is a frequently dis- 
cussed subject that gives much con- 
cern to those interested in band de- 
velopment. It is generally agreed 
that the band needs more good mu- 
sic and that the most likely source 
is the work of top-flight contempo- 
rary composers. It was the purpose 
of the Michigan Clinic to devise 
practical ways and means of stimu- 
lating this kind of composition. 


Composers and Educators 


The idea of closer cooperation be- 
tween composers and educators is 
not a new one. Countless vague dis- 
cussions of the relationship between 
the composer and education have 
been held. Composer-educator com- 
mittees have been formed and some 
of them have even had meetings 
with several people present. But 
there have been few practical, tan- 
gible results. Many composers re- 
main unaware of a vast market that 
is continually in need of new ma- 
terial; most of them are unwilling 
to spend time and effort in acquaint- 
ing themselves with the nature, re- 
sources, and capabilities of the thou- 
sands of choruses, bands, and 
orchestras that exist throughout the 
country. On the other hand, many 
of the directors of those organiza- 
tions have displayed little interest 
in the development of an American 
music culture, as evidenced in the 
works of the nation’s composers of 
today, and have remained cool to 
new compositions except when they 
were included on contest lists or 
were particularly good for “show” 
purposes. 
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Excellent Panel Discussion 


The Michigan Clinic panel dis- 
cussion, which was participated in 
by Messrs. Goldman, Schuman, 
Gould, Revelli, and the audience, 
was the most heartening and the 
most fruitful one ever attended by 
this reporter. There was excellent 
discussion of problems of instrumen- 
tation, scope, difficulty, and the 
many other elements that must be 
considered in composing for the 
band. The audience was active in 
the discussion. Many important and 
pertinent questions and statements 
came from the floor. The composer 
members of the panel stated the 
viewpoints and problems of the com- 
poser, and at the same time dis- 
played a most receptive and inquir- 
ing attitude toward the contentions 
of the directors. Indication of the 
enthusiasm of the audience toward 
the discussion was evidenced in the 
fact that the session lasted more than 
an hour beyond its scheduled closing 
time and was still strongly under 
way at the time of adjournment. 

The outstanding practical result 
of the meeting was the action of the 
Michigan School Band and Orches- 
tra Association in its approval of a 
plan whereby it will, each year, 
“commission” new band works from 
American composers. The Associa- 
tion will select the composers and 
request them to write new composi- 
tions and will guarantee the pur- 
chase of a stated minimum number 
of copies upon publication. All ar- 
rangements for publication will be 
made by the composers, not by the 
Association. The responsibility of 
the Association is to guarantee a 
certain minimum market when the 
compositions are published. Details 
of the plan are to be developed by 
a committee. 


Other Sessions 


The Clinic included also band 
and orchestra rehearsal sessions in 
which the visiting composers con- 
ducted their own works, several sec- 
tion clinics on stringed and wind 
instruments, a discussion of prob- 
lems of music in secondary schools 
and music units for college entrance, 
a dinner, an official meeting of the 
Association, and a final concert by 
the University of Michigan Concert 
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Band, at which Messrs. Goldman, 
Schuman, and Gould appeared as 
guest conductors of their own works. 

Michigan has provided a very im- 
portant and significant example of 
practical action in combining cre- 
ative and educational forces for the 
development of an expanding Amer- 
ican music culture. The challenge 
of new music for American youth 
points equally in the direction of 
composers and educators. This chal- 
lenge can be met only when com- 
posers and educators develop a suf- 


ficient mutual understanding to en- 
able them to sit down and work 
out practical plans which will pro- 
vide the educators with the kind of 
new music that they need for the 
children and young people in their 
organizations and provide the com- 
posers with a financial return which 
will enable them to make a decent 
living as professional composers. It 
is greatly to be hoped that other edu- 
cational groups will come to grips 
with this problem in as practical 
manner as has Michigan. 
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Ensembles for Wind 


ACH of the four ensembles described below was included in the last- 
published “School Music Competition-Festivals Manual.” And each en- 
semble is a truly musical creation, worthy of the best that the instruments and 


Rose E’er Blooming” (Grade III) 
Praetorius-Schmutz 


One of the most famous melodies of all 
time in an arrangement which stresses the 
qualities of middle and lower ranges. 
Score and parts, complete........... $.75 


PRELUDE AND GAvotre (Grade IV) 
Albert D. Schmutz 


Scored for two B flat Trumpets, Horn in 
F, Trombone, Bass (optional part for 
Baritone). Each instrument has a chance 
to “shine” in this never-stagnant composi- 


tion. Score and parts, complete....$2.00 


the players have to offer. For really musicianly ensemble playing try . . . 
for clarinet quartet 
PretupiAL Fantasia on “Lo! How a 





particular palates. Score and parts, com- 


UNO a kecdssacutaschacvecdcusacscces $.75 


and for brass quintet 


Ronpo 1n F (Grade IV) 

Albert D. Schmutz 
Scored for two B flat Trumpets, Horn in 
el, Baritone and Trombone. Sensitively 
written. So planned that each instrument 
will do its best. You'll find the rhythmic 
patterns and the unusual harmonic color- 
ings particularly 
parts, complete 


intriguing. Score and 





First Violin 

Second Violin 

Third Violin 
Price, cach parts... .cccccccessccecs $.50 


Want good literature? 


CONTENTS: Prelude No. XXII-Bach: 
Two Sarabandes-Bach: Contra Dance No. 
1 (C Major), No. 2 (E flat Major), No. 
3 (C Major)-Beethoven German Dances- 
Beethoven: Moment Musical Op. 94, No. 
1, Op. 94, No. 6-Schubert: Menuetto, Op. 
78-Schubert: Scherzo, Op. 147-Schubert. 





321 South Wabash 


For String Ensemble 


F’RE sympathetic. It’s no fun wading through piles of music for that 
string ensemble of yours (or should we make the word “ensemble” 
plural?). After all, you know the type of literature you want, you know 
the ability of your players and you certainly have your own very good 
ideas about the kind of arrangements you want. So that’s just the kind of 
information we’re giving you about... 


Summy’s String Orchestra Album No. I 


for cornet quartet 
Moons (Grade III) Beldon Leonard 
Take a pinch of rhythm, add color, stir 
in some close position seventh chords 
and blend with feeling for ensemble. 
Guaranteed to satisfy even the most ? 


Compiled and arranged by Sheppard Lehnhoff 


violins to full string orchestra. The third 
violin part may be used in place of or 
together with the viola part. Parts having 
melodic emphasis are clearly indicated. 


Copies procurable at your dealer or direct from publisher 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


Viola 

Cello 

Bass 

Conductor’s score.........++e.e05- $1.00 
Like it practical? 

So arranged that, except for the two 
“Sarabandes”, any number can be played 
by any combination ranging from three 
. Chicago 4, Ill. 


Sexxxxaxxxannases FOR THE BEST IN MUSIC xxxxxxnxxxxxannn? 
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VAN HOESEN 


(Continued from page 17) 


lesser ones. These high standards are 
expressed daily over the radio, and 
are now accepted as commonplace. 
The difficulty of attaining them in 
the school orchestra program may 
have contributed to lack of interest 
in stringed instruments and to even- 
tual concentration along other lines 
in instrumental music. If this fact 
really contributes to the dwindling 
numbers of string players, then, be- 











LAMENTO (VOCALISE) 
TEN SONGS (English Text) 
ANTICHE ARIE (Second Series) 


String Orchestra Collection 


CHORALE-PRELUDE & FUGUE 


ALL GLORY LAUD AND HONOR 


ALLEGRO SARABANDE GIGUE 
ANDANTE RUSSE 


NOW ALL THE WOODS ARE SLEEPING 


Above works available on sale 


Gr. RICORDI 


12 WEST 45th ST., New York, 19 


cause of the increasing maturity of 
general musical culture, a more 
broadly satisfying musical experience 
for string players is demanded. 
Before examining the many fac- 
tors involved in achieving this, other 
causes of changing trends should be 
examined. Many teachers have de- 
cried the sinister influence of popu- 
lar dance bands upon the tastes of 
our young people. It is true that in 
recent years the less frequent use 
of stringed instruments in these or- 
ganizations has been apparent. The 











mac 


(i. RICORDI & CO., Ine. 


Material For Orchestra 


PRELUDES FROM OPERAS BY GIAN-CARLO MENOTTI 
THE ISLAND GOD 
THE OLD MAID AND THE THIEF 
AMELIA GOES TO THE BALL 
WORKS BY ARCADY DUBENSKY 
OVERTURE TO TOM SAWYER 
VARIATIONS & FINALE ON STEPHEN FOSTER'S THEMES 
SECOND SUITE ON STEPHEN FOSTER'S MELODIES 


Above works available on rental 
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Vocal Novelties 
C'ERA LA LUNA (‘TWAS THE MOON) 


by V. De Crescenzo 
by M. Sandoval 
by Ewald Haun 
by S. Donaudy 


Brahms-Mason 
Frances McCollin 
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popular stylists in current vogue 
were quick to capture the adulation 
of youngsters. In schools where 
sound and well-balanced string pro- 
grams were not in operation, the 
trend away from string popularity 
was easily and quickly apparent and 


the instrumental 
thrown off balance. 

Another very serious and _far- 
reaching problem has been the lack 
of adequately trained teachers who 
not only know their stringed instru- 
ments, but also are able to analyze 
the difficult learning process of the 
beginning string player. Many of our 
teacher-training institutions have not 
required adequate training in these 
techniques; in fact, many schools 
have actively contributed to the lack 
of balance of the instrumental pro- 
gram by concentrating on band ma- 
terials and methods. As a result, 
many students going out from these 
schools into the profession have been 
inadequately trained or have been 
willing to follow the line of least 
resistance, 


program was 


Selection of Talent 


Last, but not least, is the selection 
of talent for the study of stringed 
instruments. It requires musical ap- 
titude, a considerable degree of in- 
telligence, and persistent endeavor 
to play any instrument well, but to 
reach a stage of mechanical profi- 
ciency in performance on stringed 
instruments even comparable to that 
necessary for skilled playing of the 
blowing instruments, the qualifica- 
tions mentioned must be much 
greater. Moderately talented students 
of stringed instruments have, there- 
fore, fallen by the wayside, while 
the merely average performers on 
blowing instruments have been able 
to reach a fair degree of mechanical 
skill. 

So much for underlying causes of 
conditions which seem serious to 
many educators. Some of the above- 
mentioned trends are not entirely 
bad. Music educators have welcomed 
the wealth of better orchestral ma- 
terials graded to all levels of ad- 
vancement which have come upon 
the market in the past twenty years. 
We are glad to recognize good bands 
which really serve the cause of mu- 
sic education instead of being 
mere “activity” outlets. We cannot 
even honestly dislike rhythmic dance 
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music when it is not vulgar or un- 
pleasant and when it is played with 
good taste and musical whimsicality. 
In this connection, if I am not mis- 
taken, there is a decided trend for 
the better. Many name bands are in- 
creasing their string complements, 
and this will undoubtedly aid in 
solving the problem of how to stim- 
ulate interest in study of stringed 
instruments. 

What, then, are the remedies for 
bad string situations where they ex- 
ist, and what must be the future 
trends in string development if real 
progress is to be made? The first 
real solution lies in an adequate 
number of well-trained teachers of 
stringed instruments who not only 
know their instruments and _ their 
problems adequately, but who are 
also skilled in the use of correct tech- 
niques and procedures in guiding 
the learning process of the begin- 
ner. 

There is not space here for a de- 
tailed discussion of helpful pro- 
cedures in string teaching. In broad 
outline, however, it seems to me 
that successful string teaching pro- 
cedure must, after careful analysis, 
seek to help the beginner master his 
separate problems, and not confuse 
him by asking him to master many 
problems of different types at the 
same time. Fine results in early vio- 
lin class procedure can be achieved 
only by recognition of the threefold 
nature of the learning process, that 
is, development of the physical and 
mechanical skills, development of 
the listening process (which in- 
volves not only a constant attention 
to pitch of note, but also the rela- 
tionship of pitches one to another in 
their melodic context and in rela- 
tion to their key center), and a 
knowledge of the elementary rules of 
theory. 

These three phases must develop 
more or less simultaneously, but the 
pitfall of the inexperienced teacher 
lies in not separating them for spe- 
cific attention. The first few lessons 
present many difficulties, and the ut- 
most patience and vigilance are re- 
quired to prevent bad playing habits 
from getting a start. Poor playing 
may result, even though beginners 
are taught correctly, unless the 
smallest details of mechanical manip- 
ulation are correctly established 
and carefully watched. Poor intona- 
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tion results many times because of 
the teacher’s tendency to divert the 
pupil’s attention constantly from the 
sound he is producing. The most 
serious fault in this connection is the 
tendency to force the reading of mu- 
sic from the printed page before the 
technique for playing the music has 
been established. Subtle shifting of 
the flow of attention from one prob- 
lem to the other must constantly 
take place until mechanical skill be- 
comes firmly established. To bring 
young teachers to realize the above- 
mentioned elementary facts, our 


teacher-training institutions must do 
a better job in their courses in 
teaching methods, and more ade- 
quate opportunity must be given for 
supervised practice teaching. I think 
that young teachers could then at- 
tack more courageously the problem 
of creating and maintaining interest 
armed with knowledge and confi- 
dence. 

To carry out many of the sugges- 
tions outlined above in connection 
with teaching procedure, it is almost 
imperative, especially with young 
children, that daily class procedure 
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be substituted for the old-fashioned 


“once-a-week”’ lesson. This daily pro- 
cedure should be followed at least 
for the first month of instruction. 
Beginners should not be allowed to 
“play” or to practice alone until fun- 
damental principles are firmly estab- 
lished. The writer knows from ex- 
perience that the average pupil will 
play as well at the end of a month 


of daily lessons as he will at the 
end of a school year of weekly les- 
sons. To plan such a regime, es- 
pecially in large school systems with 
many pupils and few teachers, is a 
real problem. The solution may be 
to concentrate effort in one school 
or in one class until fundamentals 
are established, and then to shift 
more effort to others who meanwhile 
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may have been somewhat neglected. 

The last and most important 
point that I wish to stress is that 
the “‘worth-while activity” philoso- 
phy and the vague ideas about what 
fiddling can do for children must 
give way to a realistic approach to 
the selection of student material for 
strings, both in talent and in in- 
telligence. 

In summarizing these remarks 
about the problem of “interest” in 
the study of stringed instruments, I 
should like once more to empha- 
size the fact that many teachers and 
administrators must rid themselves 
of much of the loose thinking which 
surrounds the “doctrine of interest.” 
I am now speaking of interest in 
music, and not interest in the by- 
products of the instrumental pro- 
gram. Interest is aroused in a child 
by a sense of achievement, and 
achievement comes about only 
through mastering a problem. That 
problem must be one which the 
child can master and one which the 
teacher is willing and able to help 
him master; and to crown the feel- 
ing of achievement there must be an 
outlet for it in opportunity for per- 
formance either in solo or in ensem- 
ble, or, when ready, in orchestral 
playing. This outlet in performance 
must reflect sound educational 
values and must be a real experi- 
ence in the appreciation of music. 
Once established, interest can prove 
to be a contagious thing. 





NERO 


(Continued from page 19) 


satile and that they are good inter- 
preters of all kinds of music—music 
for fun and plain enjoyment as well 
as music of a deeper and more seri- 
ous nature. 

The average American youth looks 
upon today’s music as a whole rather 
than in parts. He wants music of all 
kinds, and he doesn’t worry much 
about the labels that it carries. As 
soon as he finds that strings are all- 
round instruments and hears and 
sees them making their proper con- 
tributions in dance bands and other 
“popular” organizations as well as in 
symphony orchestras and quartets, 
he is going to be more interested in 
them and he will become a more 
likely candidate for good string in- 
struction. 
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(Continued from page 25) 


the viola has a richness, depth, and 
individual tonal beauty completely 
its own. There is a large and rapidly 
growing literature—enough to fill 100 
closely printed pages of Dr. Alt- 
mann’s catalogue. The viola in quar- 
tet and orchestra, aside from the 
pleasure and responsibility of form- 
ing the connecting link between the 
violin and the cello, has many keenly 
interesting and grateful passages. It 
is possible to get a comparatively 
inexpensive modern instrument 
which will have a beautiful tone. If 
the student is seriously planning a 
professional career, he will be enter- 
ing a field of music that is far from 
crowded. In the future, the viola will 
have little need for defense by its 
eager advocates. 

With such a campaign platform, 
I soon added my inquiring school- 
teacher neighbor as another serious 
convert to the impressive ranks of 
virile young players who are adopt- 
ing the viola as their major instru- 
ment. I advised him to learn the 
viola clef thoroughly and warned 
him against the pernicious system of 
pretending that he was playing the 
violin in the third position. He 
clearly saw the logic of forsaking 
the violin if he hoped to attain any 
degree of accomplishment on the 
viola, and he understood the im- 
possibility of becoming first-rate on 
both instruments simultaneously. 
The differences between the two 
must be taken into account—the dif- 
ference in left-hand finger pressure, 
which must be more firm, owing to 
the longer and thicker strings. Pas- 
sages must be played distinctly and 
fluently rather than lightly and rap- 
idly. The manner of bowing, on 
which the characteristic viola tone 
depends, is decidedly individual with 
regard to actual pressure. The violist 
should seek to sound the depth of 
his instrument rather than to float 
on the surface playing quasi-flautato 
effects which constantly reflect the 
soprano-like qualities of the violin. 
Playing the viola is not harmful to 
a violinist—on the contrary, it can 
strengthen his fingers, increase the 
stretch between them, and even 
speed up a lethargic vibrato. Kreis- 
ler, Ysaye, Joachim, and Paganini 
have all been known to play the 
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viola without harming their violin- 
istic skill. 

As for my friend’s ambition to 
play in a good string quartet, I as- 
sured him that if he attained the 
same degree of accomplishment on 
the viola that he had on the violin, 
he would have far less trouble in 
forming such a quartet. The supply 
of violinists and cellists is vast and 
unrationed. By playing the viola, he 
would find himself in a better en- 
semble, for a quartet is usually only 


as competent as its first violinist. 

Now my schoolteacher friend is 
happily embarked upon the alto 
waters, if I may turn poetic, and I 
have the inner satisfaction of seeing 
a good deed well done. Advice is a 
dangerous thing to bandy about—no 
one appreciates,it, and it has a bad 
habit of boomeranging back at the 
donor. But about urging young stu- 
dents to study viola, I have no fears. 
I know all about it for I play one 
myself! 
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(Continued from page 13) 


the classic literature of music will 
fade away into silence. 

It is my opinion that the tremen- 
dous popularity of the name dance 
bands with their copious publicity, 
broadcasting, filming, and recording 
has drawn American interest away 
from stringed instruments. Here the 
trumpet, trombone, saxophone, clari- 
net, and drums are the stars. The 


xk *& 


American parent, always interested 
in the dollar and cents angle, is im- 
pressed with the reported earnings 
of some of the dance men, and the 
public notice they receive. Certainly 
hot music, jazz, and boogie-woogie 
are healthy enough fun for everyone, 
but both parent and child could be 
counseled more earnestly and ener- 
getically by the teaching world that 
hot music is not destined to express 
the more profound and permanently 
valuable sides of life, either for the 
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*United Nations Forever 
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individual or for the nation. It is 


certainly not destined to be our na- 
tional music or to express our Nna- 
tional spirit, although many mis- 
guided enthusiasts would have it so. 

It seems to me that the college, 
high school, junior high school, and 
consolidated country school band, 
because of its close connection with 
football and other sports in the 
school, is receiving undue support 
from the schools, from parents, and 
from children. And why not? Band 
instruments are fairly easy to learn 
to play well enough to get in the 
school band. They are not overly 
expensive. Often the school buys 
them for the pupils, and there are 
plenty of high pressure salesmen 
around to sell them. And then there 
is the uniform, and being at the 
football games, and the chance to 
exhibit prowess before hugh crowds. 
To develop a band is easier for the 
school music supervisor than to de- 
velop an orchestra. A band can play 
indoors and out, and it is always 
ready at a moment’s notice to play 
a few marches in any town celebra- 
tion or other public event. Further- 
more, young players can often earn 
a little money by playing their band 
instrument in a neighborhood dance 
band, and if they are exceptional 
they may even eventually’ graduate 
to a name band. 


Band Emphasis 


Isn’t it just possible that the in- 
strumental men in the schools are 
taking the line of least resistance in 
this undue emphasis on the band? 
Would it upset school music com- 
pletely if playing in the band was 
made the playtime reward for more 
serious work done in the school or- 
chestra and a cappella choir? Chil- 
dren with aptitude for music learn 
to play two or more instruments 
with very little more effort and ex- 
penditure of time than is required 
for one, and they are doubly and 
triply interested in music by this 
achievement. Would it be beyond 
the reach of school curriculum ad- 
justment if, when the football season 
came to an end and basketball took 
the floor for the winter months, a 
string band arrayed in bright colors 
and distinctive uniforms accom- 
panied the team to furnish some 
bright, lively music during the rest 
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periods and before and after the 
game, playing, perhaps, folk dance 
music, jigs, hornpipes, reels, and 
other square dance tunes in good ar- 
rangements? Why not dramatize and 
glamorize the string players a bit? 

While suggesting that the school 
men limit the band activity some- 
what, it is only fair to express the 
gratitude and indebtedness felt by 
all symphony conductors for the 
splendid wind players the school 
bands turn out for the symphony 
orchestras. These young American 
wind players now rival or even sur- 
pass the best that Europe has ever 
sent us. If the school men can do 
this for winds, why not for strings, 
too? 


Strings Behind? 


It seems to me that the private 
string teacher is woefully behind his 
band instrument colleague. He has 
not sought to simplify his teaching 
method, to learn to teach small and 
large groups in class, to improve his 
teaching material, making it more 
interesting and attractive and pro- 
viding scientific progressive grading 
which takes into account the psy- 
chological and physical problems 
that confront the string student. He 
has been less imaginative than any 
other group of teachers in dramatiz- 
ing and glamorizing his instrumen- 
tal family in solo and ensemble per- 
formance. He has not cooperated 
with the schools and school music 
supervisors as have his bandsmen 
colleagues. He does not follow up his 
private pupil to his seat and stand 
in the school orchestra to study what 
is being done there and then bring 
the school orchestra material back 
to.the private lesson, thus aiding 
the school music supervisor as well 
as his own pupil. He still encour- 
ages his pupils toward a career as 
soloist and virtuoso, although only 
one in a thousand will ever take that 
path, instead of toward the school 
orchestra, the string ensemble, and 
the town symphony orchestra. In- 
stead of the Handel solo sonata, why 
not a first violin part of a Haydn 
quartet; instead of the Viotti twenty- 
second or twenty-third concerto why 
not the first violin part of the Bee- 
thoven “Eroica” or ‘“Pastorale’’? 
Again, why not use the parts of the 
wonderful and numberless concerti 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Americana Programs from Indiana (Pa.) 


Eight programs centering on the 
theme “From Sea to Shining Sea” 
will be included in the fifth series 
of Music Appreciation Broadcasts 
begun by the Indiana (Pennsyl- 
vania) State Teachers College over 
station WHJB, Greensburg, on Feb- 
ruary 1. The first program was de- 
voted to the music of Victor 
Herbert. Succeeding programs will 


feature the music of New England, 
music of the South and the Far West, 
music that Washington knew, songs 
of the pioneers, songs of the rivers, 
and songs of the plains. 

The college music organizations, 
faculty, and students will appear on 
these programs, which will be pre- 
sented at 10:15 a.m. (EWT), each 
Thursday until March 22. 
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invaluable aid in enoyable listening. 
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Smith-Yoder-Bachman Ensemble 
Band Method 
Parts 75c; Cond. $1.00. The band 
ensemble method without a peer. 
Equally efficient for class or pri- 
vate instruction. 


Smith-Yoder-Bachman Ensemble 
Band Technic 
Parts 75c; Cond. $1.00. A fas- 
cinating new technical book in 
unison and harmony for develop- 
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all the technical problems. 


First Semester Band Book 
Parts 35c; Pa. Acc. 50c; Cond. 
Se $1.25. Buchtel's ideal first pro- 
gram book which prepares for the 
technical problems immediately 
following. 


Second Semester Band Book 
Parts 35c; Pa. Cond. 75c. The 
second easy follow-up band pro- 
gram book. Splendid variety of 
full sounding program pieces. 


Third Semester Band Book 
Parts 35c; Cond. Sc 75c. Third 
book in Buchtel's graded series, 
containing 21 thrilling program 
compositions for all occasions. 


35 Famous Chorales 

Band and String Parts 35c; Cond. 
Sc 75c. A superb collection by 
Paul Yoder and James Gillette of 
outstanding chorales and songs 
for band and string orchestra. 
Chorus editions available for 19 
of the titles. 


No. 1 Band Shows 
Parts 35c; Cond. Sc 75c. Seven 
complete shows for indoors or 
outdoors with routines. Perfect 
for all occasions, written by Paul 
Yoder. 


No. 2 Band Shows 
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Cond. $1.00. Six more shows for 
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chorus arrangements may be used 
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First Soloist Band Book 
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grossi and early symphonies for 


study material? Let the private 
string teacher educate and advise the 
parent away from the idea that his 
little Johnny or Susie must be a 
Heifetz or a Morini, and instead let 
him instill in parent and child a 
realization of the honor and glory, 
the life-long happiness there is in 
being a good orchestra player and 
quartet player, able to read at sight 
like a streak of lightning and able 
to follow a beat and stay together 
with the rest through thick and thin. 
The child will get more fun from 
this and know more of the joy of 
music than he will ever get from 
his lonely Paganini concerto. 

It is my feeling that the music 
publishers, manufacturers, and mer- 
chandisers are missing a good bet 
when they overlook the fact that 
there are 32 violins, 12 violas, 10 cel- 
los, and 8 basses in a standard or- 
chestra, while there are only 3 flutes, 
3 oboes, 3 clarinets, 3  bassoons, 
4 horns, 3 trumpets and 3 trom- 
bones. In short, ‘62 strings to 22 
winds, and generally many of these 
string players need not be stars and 
virtuosi as the wind players defi- 
nitely must be. In order to capital- 
ize on this large and neglected mar- 
ket, a great deal more initiative 
should be shown by the business- 
men of music. Why not make avail- 
able in quantities inexpensive and 
attractive fiddle and cello kits in all 
sizes, and attractive teaching ma- 
terials? Why not do the same kind 
of advertising and glamorizing for 
strings that they have done for the 
band instrument field or the piano 
field? Why not uniforms for string 
bands, and why not string bands at 
all age levels? Another point for the 
businessman in music is that the 
string player is naturally a life-long 
hobbyist. Youngsters by the thou- 
sands who play in school bands 
drop their trumpets, drums, and 
clarinets once they are men and wo- 
men but somehow the fiddler or cel- 
list or bull fiddler continues to play 
on at home or in the town orches- 
tra for the rest of his life—always a 
potential customer for music, small 
accessories, and a better fiddle or 
cello. A platinum flute is about as 
high as you can go with the wind 
instruments, but there are always 
those Strads and Guarneri to dangle 
before the fiddler to lure him on 





into bigger and better spending. Yes, 
there is much the merchant can do 
to help revive string playing and at 
the same time show a pleasing profit. 
If all these groups of varying in- 
terests would approach the problem 
with a little constructive enthusiasm 
and inventiveness, I have no doubt 
that our symphony orchestras would 
once more have a fine array of 
young players to choose from to re- 
plenish their hard-hit orchestras. 





GREEN 


(Continued from page 41) 


interest in the instrument itself has 
been aroused in your auditors. To 
make this interest personal to each 
one in the audience, have each ex- 
amine his own left hand with fin- 
gers spread as wide apart as possible. 
Show that a hand with a naturally 
large stretch between the two fin- 
gers farthest from the thumb is more 
naturally adapted to the. violin, 
while a hand with the largest stretch 
between the index and middle finger 
is better for cello. In the schoolroom, 
show the children how to hold their 
pencils in their right hands after 
the manner of a violin bow. 

You have now remaining only the 
last step in salesmanship. Hand your 
customer a violin! In the classroom 
situation, call to the front of the 
room several children whose hands 
are well shaped for violin. Give 
each one an instrument and help 
him to guide the bow across the 
strings without pressure and paral- 
lel with the bridge. Let him see for 
himself that it is fun. (Help him to 
relax as he holds the bow.) 

After you have your violin class 
well started and it can play well a 
few simple tunes, invite a whole 
room to visit the class. Have a little 
demonstration in an auditorium pro- 
gram showing what the class has 
learned. Teach the auditorium audi- 
ence to recognize the A-string and 
the D-string by sound. More of them 
will want to study next year if they 
know a little bit this year. 

And now that you have done all 
this, and you begin to feel new 
strength and vitality surging through 
your stringed instruments — well, 
Johnny will still want to play 
marbles. But that is not all. Johnny 
will want to play violin too! 
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“Genuine American Music” 
From the HANDY House that SAINT LOUIS BLUES Built 





History and Music 


"Unsung Americans Sung". (Book) Con- 
taining 38 historical songs, 24 of which 
sing the story-lives of pioneers, includ- 
ing musical setting to: 

“Lincoln's Gettysburg Address", by Jean 
Stor and W. C. Handy. 

"The Negro Speaks Of Rivers", by Lang- 
ston Hughes and Margaret Bonds. 
“There's A Red Glow In The Sky Above 
Vesuvius", by Andy Razaf and W. C. 

Handy. 

“Tradition”, by Ismay Andrews and Ar- 
ranged by Hall Johnson. 

“Aintcha Got Music”, by Andy Razaf and 
James P. Johnson. Choral arrangement 
by W. C. Handy. 

"We Are Americans Too", by Andy Razaf, 
Eubie Blake and Charles L. Cooke. 

Price, $3.50 


Just Off the Press 


Two songs by W. C. Handy arranged for 
Military Band by Joseph Paulson 
"Pasadena", Romanza Occidental. Stan. 

$2.50, Sym. $4.00, Vocal Solo 40¢. 
"Opportunity", Poem by Walter Malone. 
Stan. $1.50, Sym. $2.50, Choral arr. 15¢. 





Spirituals 

WILLIAM GRANT STILL 

"“Gwinter Sing All Along De Way” Mixed 
voices, 15¢. Book “Twelve Negro Sp'rit- 
uals", $1.00 

J. ROSAMOND JOHNSON 

“Joshua Fit De Battle O' Jerico", Mixed 
voices, 25¢. Book “Sixteen New Spirit- 
uals", 50¢ 

BONNIE MAE CLARK 

Book, "Collection of Negro Spirituals", 50¢ 
W. C. HANDY 

"I've Heard of a City Called Heaven", 
Mixed voices, 15¢. Book, Collection of 
32 Negro Spirituals, $1.00 


Songs 
By MME. LILLIAN EVANTI, 

Concert Artist 
"The Mighty Rapture", from Edwin Mark- 

ham's poem "Victory in Defeat." Solo. 
“Speak To Him Thou", (Tennyson) Solo. 
“Twenty-Third Psalm", Solo. 
" My Little Prayer’, Solo. 

40¢ each. 





Piano 


Vocal Solos 


“How Like A Rose Is Love", Hal Hode, 
Peter Tinturin 

“How Do | Love Thee", Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, Blevin Davis. 

"lf Thou Didst Love", J. Lawrence Free- 


man. 

"Pickaninny Rose", Annelu Burns, Madelyn 
Sheppard. 

"Rainfall", Annelu Burns, Geoffery 
O'Hara. 


“Song Of The Sky Blue Sea", Levine 
Jones, Baskette. 
“How The First Song Was Born", Alex- 
ander Hill. 
40¢ each 


Choral Arrangements 


J. ARKO MENDLESHON 
"Ave Maria", (As rendered by the choir 


of St. Patrick's Cathedral, N. Y., under 
Pietro A. Yon.) 30¢ 


NOAH F. RYDER 


"Sunrise", 20¢. Other choral arrange- 


ments by Ryder, I5¢ each. 


Solos 


“SAINT LOUIS BLUES" 


Boogie Woogie arrangement as played 
by Earl Hines, Bluebird record No. 
10674-A. Price 50¢. 





Concert arrangement (Two pianos, Four 


hands) by Kathleen Dickey. Price $1.00. 








GUITAR 








HANDY BROTHERS MUSIC COMPANY, INC. 


1650 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 





NAT “KING” COLE 
PIANO SOLOS 


For the first time in one folio 
+..Nat ‘'King’’ Cole's piano 
solos of his famous Capitol 
recordings: ‘‘Gee Baby, Ain't 
1 Good to You?"’ ‘Il Can't 
See For Lookin’,’’ ‘‘Jumpin‘ 
at Capitol,"* '*Rachmaninoff's 
Prelude in ‘C' Sharp Minor,"' 
**Easy Listenin’ Blues."' 


price 50¢ 






BLUES 
FOR GUITAR 


5 Solos by *‘Nappy"’ LaMare, 
former Bob Crosby Bobcat 
guitarist and an outstanding 
instrumentalist ... for Spanish 
Guitar (chords and sinale 
string technique). 


price 50¢ 


oer cece A, 


CAPI' OL SONGS. Inc. RKO BuILDING : RADIO CITY © NEW YORK fo. wew vet 
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JOE SULLIVAN 
PLAYS BOOGIE WOOGIE 
AND THE BLUES 


The first piano collection of 
boogie woogie and the blues 
by the master who played 
and recorded with such great 
artists as Benny Goodman, 
Tommy Dorsey, Glenn Miller, 
Jimmy Dorsey, lLovis Arm- 
strong, and Red Nichols. He 
was the original pianist with 
the Bob Crosby band. 


price 50¢ 
SAXOPHONE. 
| TE NOR 


SAXOPHONE 
STYLES 


Tenor saxophone solos by 5 
stars — Coleman Hawkins, 
Lester Young, Don Byas, Eddie 
H Miller, and Dave Matthews. 
With piano accompaniment. 
Edited by Sam Donahue. 


price 50¢ 
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CAPITOL'S OUTSTANDING JAZZ PUBLICATIONS | 





PIANO HANDBOOK 
ON BOOGIE WOOGIE, 
BLUES, AND BARRELHOUSE 


Three books in one! A short, 
easy way to learn to play 
and understand the three 
**B's'’ of American jazz piano. 
A complete method with ex- 
ercises and solos for each 
style . . . written by an 
expert and one of the oldest 
exponents of jazz piano. 


price 50¢ 


DRUMS - 
AMERICA'S GREATEST 
DRUM STYLISTS 


Drum solos by George Wett- 
ling in the styles of 22 great 
drummers . . . Dave Tough, 
Ray McKinley, Buddy Rich, 
Zutty Singleton, Ray Bauduc, 
and many others. By the 
writer of the famous ‘‘Tips 
for Tubmen"’ column. 


price 1.00 
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BRAZIL 


SOUTHERN MUSIC 


1619 BROADWAY 
New York 19, N. Y. 





(2-Part, SSA, SATB, TTBB) 


PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


(Aquarela do Brasil) 


MAGIC IS THE MOONLIGHT 
(Te Quiero Dijiste) 


THE THREE CABALLEROS 
(Ay! Jalisco No Te Rajes) 


YOU BELONG TO MY HEART 


(Solamente Una Vez) 





FRITZ 


CLARINET and PIANO 
Arranged by Gustave Langenus 

Andantino (In the style of Martini) 

Caprice Viennois 

Liebesfreud (Love's Joy) 

Liebesleid (Love's Sorrow) 

Midnight Be!ls (Heuberger) 

Praeludium and Allegro (In the 

style of Pugnani) 
Schon Rosmarin (Fair Rosmarin) 


The Old Refrain 


Liebesfreud (Love's Joy) 
Liebesleid (Love's Sorrow) 





REISLER 


Violin and Piano: HUNGARIAN RONDO — Haydn 


(Played on this season's tour) 


Eb Alto SAXOPHONE and 
PIANO 

Arranged by Jascha Gurewich 
Caprice Viennois 
Liebesfreud (Love's Joy) 
Liebesleid (Love's Sorrow) 
Schon Rosmarin (Fair Rosmarin) 
The Old Refrain 

Arranged by Cecil Leeson 
Midnight Bells (Heuberger) 
Rondino on a Theme by Beethoven 


FLUTE and PIANO 


Arranged by Ary van Leeuwen 
La Precieuse (In the style of Couperin) 


Schén Rosmarin (Fair Rosmarin) 
Sicilienne and Rigaudon 
The Old Refrain 








CHARLES FOLEY 


67 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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ANNUAL MUSIC WEEK, 
MAY 6 to 13 


The twenty-second annual observ- 
ance of National and Inter-American 
Music Week has been set for May 6 
to 13, according to announcement 
made by C. M. Tremaine, secretary 
of the Music Week Committee. 
Copies of the 1945 Letter of Sugges- 
tions to local Music Week chairmen 
and workers have been distributed 
to eight hundred national and re- 
gional chairmen and to more than 
three thousand local chairmen. This 
letter outlines suggested activities for 
the 1945 Music Week and lists many 
activities which may be sponsored 
and undertaken by schools, churches, 
libraries, music clubs, music teach- 
ers, women’s clubs, fraternal organi- 
zations, civic clubs, public recreation 
departments, U.S. Treasury music 
programs, motion picture houses, 
radio, press, industries, music mer- 
chants, dealers, and manufacturers. 


Mr. Tremaine reports that in 
1944, 45 State and territorial gover- 
nors issued Music Week proclama- 
tions in which they emphasized the 
special value of music in wartime 
and its helpfulness in solving post- 
war problems. The mayors of many 
cities also issued local proclamations. 
Large numbers of editorials and 
radio talks impressed upon the pub- 
lic the value of the contribution of 
music to the life of the nation and 
to people as individuals. Also im- 
portant was the attention given to 
the use of music in rehabilitation 
work in hospitals. 


A steady increase in the number 
of interchurch and interdenomina- 
tional music services is reported by 
Mr. Tremaine. He states that each 
year shows a larger number of com- 
munities organizing their religious 
groups in such services. 


Baltimore, St. Louis, Dayton, Ce- 
dar Rapids, Alton, Birmingham, 
York, Wilkes-Barre, and Reading are 
listed as cities in which active mu- 
nicipal recreation agencies assume 
much responsibility for Music Week 
observance. 


Copies of the 1945 Letter of Sug- 
gestions are available without charge 
from the National and Inter-Ameri- 
can Music Week Committee, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Rubank 
PIANO FOLIOS 


MODERN METHODS and 
COLLECTIONS 


Fast Selling Books For Music 
Departments 


WAGNESS ADULT PIANO 
COURSE by Bernard Wagness. 
A first instruction book for 
Adult, High School and College 
Students. Appeals to older be- 
ginners. Published in two vol- 
umes. Price................... $1.00 Each 


WAGNESS ONE FOUR FIVE 
PIANO BOOK—A practical ap- 
proach to harmony study for the 
advancing student. Price.........$.75 


I PLEDGE ALLEGIANCE — A 
Patriotic Collection for All Amer- 
icans, by Bernard Wagness. 

|) a ee OT ee eT TT $.35 


CHOPIN FOR THE YOUNG by 
Leopold W. Rovenger. A very 
attractive collection of Chopin 
works fingered and phrased for 
young players. Price................. $.75 


CLASSICAL MINIATURES by 
Leopold W. Rovenger. Excellent 
easy grade arrangements of 
popular light classical favorites. 
Price ...$.50 


LITTLE CLASSICS by Leopold 
W. Rovenger. A splendid collec- 
tion of easy arrangements of fa- 
mous classics. Price.................. $.50 





MUSICAL ZOO — A modern 
method of teaching music to be- 
ginners. Children of three years 
and over can be taught the 
piano. Published in two vol- 
umes. Price $.50 Each 


SACRED REFLECTIONS by Leo- 
pold W. Rovenger. A choice col- 
lection of forty-one of the 
world’s most beloved religious 
selections. Price... $.75 


RUBANK Methods and 


Piano Folios are distributed 
by all Music Dealers and 
Jobbers 


CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 





New Feature to Appear in 
Music Publishers Journal 


To Our READERS: 


Through the medium of their 
Music PUBLISHERS JOURNAL advertis- 
ing many publishing firms have op- 
portunity to inform you, the pur- 
chaser, of what they have for sale. 
Composers and arrangers have been 
and will continue to be frequent 
contributors of articles which pre- 
sent their views concerning the com- 
positions and arrangements which 
they have written. 

We believe that the time has come 
to give you—the fellow who does the 
buying—an opportunity to address 
the creative people and the publish- 
ers as a group and to tell them what 
you seek in the market but do not 
find. 

Have you ever spent a lot of time 
looking through stacks of music on 
a counter or through the listings in 
a publisher’s catalog and finally said 
to the music clerk or to yourself, 
“Well, I don’t see why someone 
doesn’t write and publish what I am 
looking for!” Here is your opportu- 
nity to express your wants and needs 
to a large number of composers, edi- 
tors, arrangers, and publishers. They 
will be very much interested in what 
you have to say. 

Beginning in our next issue, Law- 
rence Perry, member of the faculty 
of the Institute of Musical Art and 
assistant director of the Juilliard 
Summer School, will conduct a col- 
umn in Music PUBLISHERS JOURNAL, 
the purpose of which will be to sum- 
marize and analyze needs for new 
publications as expressed by teach- 
ers, performers, conductors, and the 
music-buying public in general. 

Do you have consistent need for 
some kind of music or arrangements 
which you now have difficulty in 
finding? If so, write Mr. Perry about 
it now so that he may include your 
ideas in his column in the next issue. 
Address him: 


Lawrence Perry 
Music Publishers Journal 
1270 Sixth Avenue 
New York 20, N. Y. 


RB Be Be BB Be, 
America's most . 
used Band Book 


(aches 
CLIPPER 
Band Book 


Compiled and Arranged 
by George H. Sanders 
e 
CONTENTS 


Wait for the Wagon 

Hand Me Down My Walking Cane 

Oh, Dem Golden Slippers 

Caisson Song 

Old Gray Mare 

Hinky Dinky Parley Voo 

Regiment of the Sambre and Meuse 

. The Band played On 

She May Have Seen Better Days 

Little Annie Rooney 

. Daisy Bell 

. The Bowery 

. I'll Take You Home Again, Kathleen 

14. Londonderry Air 

15. Country Gardens 

16. March of the Kings 

17. Onward, Christian Soldiers 

18. March of the Men of Harlech 

19. Home on the Range 

20. The Man On the Flying Trapeze 

21. Cities Service March 

22. Nobody Knows the Trouble I've Seen 

23. Deep River 

24. Carry Me Back to Old Virginny 

25. I've Been Working on the Railroad 

26. She'll Be Comin’ ‘round the Mountain 

27. You're in the Army Now 

28. Poem 

29. Ay Ay! Ay! 

30. La Cucaracha 

31. El Relicario 

32. O Sole Mio 

33. Come Back to Sorrento 

34. Cielito Lindo 

35. Ciribiribin 

36. On Schedule March 

Parts published for all instruments 
Price 35¢ each 

Piano-Conductor part 75¢ 


8 
EMIL ASCHER, INC. 
Music Publishers Since 1879 
640 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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A “MUST” March For Your Band 


“Yanks Around The World” 


MILITARY MARCH BY HARRY LIFSON 


THIS DYNAMIC “AMERICAN” COMPOSITION has been chosen by the British 
to be played ‘by the Royal Artillery Band Woolwich in London. WHY? 
Because IT’S TOPS. It will be TOPS with you too. Order this March 
RIGHT NOW and PREPARE to play for VICTORY DAY. IT’S A “MUST”. 


And Other "MUST" Marches 
BY HARRY LIFSON 
* “FORTY EIGHT STATES” %* “THE FIRE FIGHTER” 
* “POSTAL DISPATCH” * “OUR GALLANT POLICE” 
* “TEMPLE OF PEACE” * “GOOD OLD NEW YORK” 
Full Band (38 Parts) 75¢ Each 





SYMBOLIC MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
240 East 175th Street New York 57, N. Y. 
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MUSIC PRESS, INC. 


MUSIC PRESS announces 


NEW EDITIONS BY E. POWER BIGGS 


Mozart Sonatas for Strings and Organ—Complete Edition. 
Corelli Trio Sonata for Strings and Organ. 


ATTENTION BAND DIRECTORS 


NOW READY: Our New Band Catalogue . . . a classified 
listing of band materials of all publishers; all titles in stock; 


prompt and intelligent service. 


Send for your copy today! 





A survey of schools throughout the South and Southwest has been 
made to obtain listings of schools desiring Band Directors. This list 


is available to you, if interested. 





A re you familiar with our Indexing equipment for Band, Orchestra 
and Choral Libraries? 


Write for information. 


SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY 


830 East Houston Street, Box 358, San Antonio 6, Texas 


130 West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





MUSIC COUNCIL 
BULLETIN 


The January, 1945 issue of the 


Bulletin of the National Music 
Council contains an extensive report 
of the minutes and deliberations of 
the General Meeting of the Council 
which was held in New York on De- 
cember 28, 1944. This meeting re- 
ceived the report of the executive 
secretary, which included items hav- 
ing to do with music consultants for 
the Veterans Administration, a sur- 
vey of American works performed on 
programs of symphony orchestras, 
juvenile delinquency and music, and 
credit for high school music  stu- 
dents. 

Particularly interesting in the re- 
port of the meeting is the discussion 
relative to the Council’s efforts in 
the matter of furthering the granting 
of copyright on edited versions of 
music in the public domain. Mr. 
Francis Gilbert, attorney, was a 
guest of the Council and presented 
his views, which held that the mat- 
ter can be determined only through 
court action. Dr. Hanson, president 
of the Council, and member repre- 
sentatives present felt that the Coun- 
cil should continue its efforts to ob- 
tain some consideration of its views 
in official Washington. The Bulletin 
includes extracts from communica- 
tions to and from the Acting Reg- 
ister of Copyrights which will be of 
unusual interest to all who are con- 
cerned with the publication of new 
American editions of large numbers 
of works now in the public domain. 

Also included in this recent issue 
of the Bulletin are an article on 
“The Future of Glee Clubs” by Mur- 
ray D. Welch, president of the At- 
lantic Conference of the Associated 
Glee Clubs of America; a summary 
of negotiations between the National 
Broadcasting Company, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians; a re- 
port of unionization of music teach- 
ers in New York City; a report of 
surveys made by the Council; reports 
of Government music activities; a 
summary of proposed Congressional 
legislation affecting music; a list of 
current competitions and awards. 

Subscriptions to the Bulletin may 
be addressed to the National Music 
Council, Inc., 338 West 89th St., 
New York 24, N. Y. 
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A Sutcess! 


READ 
THIS 
AND 

SING! 


FOR VOICE STUDENTS, 
CHORUS AND CHOIR SINGERS 


By 


CLYDE R. DENGLER 
Mus. Doc. 


It is with real pride that we 
offer this most practical work 
for class or private vocal in- 
struction. The outcome of ex- 
tended teaching experience, it 
reflects the varied facets of 
good singing as set forth by 
famed authorities, and pre- 
sents the best features of each 
as part of the groundwork. It 
contains thirty-seven carefully 
tested lesson assignments, and 
is designed to carry the stu- 
dent through the school year. 


The lesson headings include: 


Staccato and Legato 

The Rehearsal 

The Vanishing Vowel 
Voiced Consonants 
Phonation and Articulation 


The Catch Breath 


Prices: 
Student's Book .............. $0.35 
Teacher's Manual (In 
Preparation) ................ 1.50 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1712 Chestnut Street, Phila. 1, Pa. 
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MTNA AND NASM 


Meetings of the executive commit- 
tees of the Music Teachers National 
Association and the National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Music were 
held in Detroit, Mich., on February 
13 and 14 in place of the general 
meetings of the two organizations 
which had been scheduled for Feb- 
ruary 13 to 17 and which were can- 
celled because of restrictions of war- 
time travel. 

First in importance was the de- 
cision of both groups to postpone 
rather than cancel their general 
meetings in the hope that they may 
be held in Detroit in November of 
this year or February of next. The 
Detroit sponsors renewed their in- 
vitations for those dates. The prog- 
ress of the war will determine the 
final outcome. 

The MTNA executive committee 
considered several important pro- 
posals in connection with general or- 
ganization plans. Included was the 
probability of a meeting schedule 
which will provide for a national 
meeting in odd-numbered years to 
alternate with regional meetings to 
be organized and held in even-num- 
bered years. Also considered were 
plans for general extension of mem- 
bership, particularly in the ranks of 
private music teachers. 

Officers of both associations were 
re-elected. Some changes were made 
in the membership of the executive 
committees. 

The already-printed program of 
the two associations discloses that 
long and careful planning resulted 
in the organization of many vital 
and interesting sessions of discus- 
sions, demonstrations, performances, 
and reports having to do with a wide 
variety of subjects pertaining to the 
American music scene. In addition 
to several meetings devoted to larger 
topics, there were scheduled many 
sectional discussions of theory, mu- 
sicology, voice, music libraries, folk 
song, violin, and committee reports. 
Various outstanding speakers were 
slated to appear; many musical in- 
terludes and recitals were listed; and 
an extensive social program planned. 
It is hoped by both associations that 
they may be able to present sub- 
stantially the same program in No- 
vember or February. 
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. of the people 
TRADITIONAL SONGS 


of the 


UNITED 
NATIONS 


An inspiring album of nearly 
100 songs representing ALL 
of the United Nations. 
Edited by HENRY COWELL 
English Adaptations by ROBERT SOUR 


Arranged in simple 4-part 
harmony with all the beauty 
and native spirit preserved. 


Especially adaptable for 
community groups. 





Published from material collected 
for the Office of War Informa- 
tion and supplied by the United 
Nations Information Office. 


Approved and selected for 
educational value by a Commit- 
tee of the Music Educators 


National Conference. 
r 
Available for Official School 


Adoption. Copy for Inspection 
on Application. 











Individual Copy Reduced Price 
50¢ In Quantity 
Your Dealer Can Supply Copies Tool 
2 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


580 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 





Buy More War Bonds! 
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Leading 
Choral 


Favorites 


Arranged for 


Male — Female 
and Mixed Voices 


Beyond The Blue 
Horizon 


Blue Hawaii 
Funny Old Hills 


Have I Stayed Away Too 
Long 


It’s A Hap-Hap-Happy 
Day 


June In January 
Lonesome Road 

Love In Bloom 

March Of The Grenadiers 
Moon Love 

My Ideal 

Only A Rose 

On The Isle Of May 


Praise The Lord and 
Pass The Ammunition 


Someday 

Song Of The Vagabonds 
Thanks For The Memory 
Twilight On The Trail 


Vagabond King Waltz 
(Huguette Waltz) 


With The Wind And The 
Rain In Your Hair 


c 
Choral Music, 15ce Each 


Write for thematic catalog 


FAMOUS MUSIC CORP. 
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added pressure from the first finger. 

4. Direction—bow parallel to the 
bridge. 

5. Section—the part of the bow 
most suitable to use. 

6. Speed—the timing or duration 
of the strokes. 

7. Elevation—of the arm (highest 
on the G-string, lowest on the E). 

8. Flexibility—of arm, wrist, and 
fingers. 

g. Amount—the length of bow to 
be used. 

10. Balance—of the bow, especially 
when lifting the bow off the strings. 

Once correct posture is established, 
the intricacies of bowing will be mas- 
tered naturally. 

“Make haste slowly” is imperative. 
A brief outline for the first lessons 
may prove helpful. 

Use a pencil in learning to hold 
the bow. 

1. Hold the pencil lightly with 
curved fingers. Place the tip of the 
curved thumb under the second 
finger, between the first and second 
joints. Have the first finger touch the 
pencil between the first and second 
joints. The tip of the curved little 
finger rests lightly on the top of the 
pencil. The third finger is placed in- 
side the first joint. After a number 
of experiments in training the fingers 
to hold the pencil, have the hand 
make various motions (gently) from 
the wrist—sideways, up and down, 
and in circles. 

2. Still holding the pencil, train 
the arm to guide the pencil in a 
straight, playing line. Use the bow 
as a track by resting the screw on a 
music stand, and supporting the tip 
with the left hand, guide the pencil 
up and down the bow. When the 
arm is trained to move the pencil in 
a straight, playing line, there should 
be no difficulty in drawing the bow 
on the open strings. Begin by using 
short legato strokes in the middle 
of the bow. 

Another stage of the lesson should 
be devoted to holding the violin and 
placing the fingers. 

The pupils should stand erect and 
at ease—the feet separated and form- 
ing a square. The violin should rest 
on the collarbone, not on the 
shoulder. The head, turned slightly 
to the right, rests on the chin-rest, 
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letting the jawbone fit over the outer 
edge of the suitably high chin-rest. 
The left hand, turned as far as pos- 
sible, with the fingers over the 
strings, supports the violin, which is 
held parallel to the floor. Frequent 
short pauses are advisable to avoid 
muscular fatigue. 

The next step should be to place 
the fingers accurately on the A-string 
and keep them in place as long as 
possible. 

With the fingers slightly raised and 
kept in line over the strings, pluck 
the string (pizzicato) with the first 
finger of the right hand (the thumb 
placed on the side of the finger- 
board). Sing a and b, then place the 
first finger firmly on b, and sound it 
several times in time. Relax, lower 
the arms for a brief rest pause, then 
continue the experiment by repeat- 
edly placing and raising the finger, 
always making sure the pitch is true. 

After sounding a and b hold the 
first finger on the string, sing, and 
then sound b and c# repeatedly by 
plucking. 

Continue the procedure, holding 
the first finger firmly on 6 and the 
second firmly on c#; sing c# and d, 
then pluck c# and the third finger 
d several times. 

Whenever it can be arranged, a 
daily practice lesson is recommended 
for the first week, thereafter reducing 
the number of weekly lessons gradu- 
ally to the usual two lessons a week. 

To build a successful class, choose 
material that has been carefully 
graded and is not too difficult. Too 
rapid progress prevents building the 
thorough foundation which is essen- 
tial for good playing. 
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loses interest in his instrument, re- 
gardless of how many other outside 
interests he may have, whereas a 
poor player becomes discouraged 
and is easily persuaded in his own 
mind to give up the instrument and 
try some other activity. 

Another important factor in the 
development of good string players 
is the teacher. The violin teacher 
must be just as skilled in the art of 
playing the violin as other teachers 
are in their subjects. Too many of 
our string classes are being taught 
by wind instrument players who 
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have had but a year or two of class 
training. A parallel to this condition 
in any of the academic subjects 
would not be thought of. An instru- 
mental teacher should be a good 
performer on the instrument he or 
she is to teach in order to demon- 
strate clearly every step taken by the 
pupil. Young children are great imi- 
tators and must have frequent illus- 
trations of the correct positions— 
holding the violin, holding the bow, 
left and right hand fingers, arms, 
elbows, and wrists. The instructor 
should be thoroughly familiar with 
all the intricacies of good violin 
playing, have patience in abundance, 
and an understanding of young chil- 
dren. 

Of vast importance also is a factor 
which has* been responsible for 
many failures of and great discour- 
agement among beginning violin 
students—the condition of the instru- 
ment itself. First, and most impor- 
tant, is the size and, if in doubt, se- 
lect a small violin rather than one 
which the child will have to “grow 
to fit.” An unwieldy instrument may 
cause the child to lose interest in 
learning to play the violin. Good 
strings are absolutely necessary, but 
without proper adjustment of bridge 
as to height, curve on top, thickness 


and fitting of feet, the best strings 
will fail. Proper spacing is also very 
important. The bow, being the heart 
of the violin, should be in perfect 
condition as to straightness and re- 
siliency of the stick. A good stick 
should offer some resistance to finger 
pressure. The hair should be clean 
and full in breadth. Frog screws and 
finger grip should also be checked. 





WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


Have you any ideas concerning 
the string “situation”? Is there a 
serious string problem? If so, how 
can we meet it? What are you 
doing about it now? What do 
you know about what others are 
doing? 

Send your ideas to us for inclu- 
sion in our SYMPOSIUM ON 
STRINGS announced on page 9 


of this issue. 











Our young people are _ being 
brought up in a highly mechanized 
age, with everything canned from 
soup to dinner music. This age, 
which encourages radio listening 
rather than serious study and insists 
on making education and living easy, 
with little emphasis: placed on 
achievement for its own sake, is far 
more difficult for young people than 





for adults. The attitudes it fosters 
are contagious and are rapidly mak- 
ing themselves felt in our public 
schools, particularly in the field of 
music and other non-required sub- 
jects. Hard plugging, which is re- 
quired of string players, is much too 
great a challenge for the work habits 
possessed by the average student, 
and so I repeat with emphasis, the 
utter futility of trying to develop 
string players on the outdated once- 
a-week lesson plan. 

That a successful music program 
cannot be carried out without the 
full cooperation of the school ad- 
ministration is very clear in the 
writer’s mind. It is to be deplored 
that many boards of education still 
regard the instrumental music pro- 
gram as a sort of stepchild, letting 
it flounder around with insufficient 
financial support, an inadequate 
staff, and poor equipment. Such ad- 
ministration is depriving many chil- 
dren of the pleasures and benefits 
of playing an instrument. 

To sum up: Children of average 
musical intelligence, given instru- 
ments in good playing condition and 
daily lessons under the instruction 
of a skilled violin teacher, will re- 
store our violin classes to their for- 
mer status. 
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of pitch for timpani. Few orches- 
tras can boast of pedal timpani or 
more than two drums. 

These are but a few glaring faults 
a composer or orchestrator should 
avoid. 

Difficult compound meters and 
rhythmic figures are out of the ques- 
tion for the non-professional, less 
skilled orchestra. Even if conquered 
individually, these problems become 
acute in ensemble. Furthermore, to 
require an amateur organization to 
play ppp or pppp is asking too 
much. Tone quality and_ intona- 
tion immediately suffer. The same 
may be said of fff or ffff. Tonal dis- 
tortion grates upon the ear. The 
brasses blast, the woodwinds squeal, 
the strings rasp. If we are to teach 
players the value and conception of 
good tone, balance, ensemble, and 
intonation, extraordinary demands 
must not be made upon their skill. 

Since the days of Wagner, Rich- 
ard Strauss, and other classic com- 
posers our conception of perform- 
ance has been exalted out of all 
proportion. Gone are the days of 
the reading-rehearsal, the playing 
of music for fun, not perfection. 
Gone is the opportunity for a vio- 
linist or pianist to read through a 


concerto with a non-professional or 
amateur symphony. The aspects of 
training in this manner, both for the 
orchestra and for the soloist are un- 
limited. Why not make use of the 
resources available? Suppose, for ex- 
ample, a young artist wishes to per- 
fect his playing with orchestra. To 
prepare himself for a career, no bet- 
ter experience can be had than 
playing with one of these less 
known and, perhaps, less skilled or- 
chestras. Young artists may be as- 
sured a conscientious accompani- 
ment and more rehearsals than are 
to be had with a major symphony 
orchestra. 


Tryouts and Experiments 


American composers and tran- 
scribers are missing an opportunity 
of great value if they, too, do not 
make use of these orchestras. If they 
would write works of moderate dif- 
ficulty, they would receive as many 
rehearsals and performances as they 
wish. College symphonies and other 
non-professional orchestras would 
be glad to allow a composer or tran- 
scriber the use of their rehearsal 
time and players for pre-performance 
tryouts of works. They could experi- 
ment to their hearts’ content. How 
better could they test their musical 
ideas before incorporating them into 


finished works? How better prepare 
for the appearance of a work on 
the program of a major symphony 
orchestra? How better get critical 
judgment? 


Better Mediocre Than None 


The reaction to these ideas may 
be antagonistic on purely musical 
and artistic grounds. They may 
sound like a plea for mediocrity. A 
composer may feel that if he resorts 
to the less skilled orchestra, his mu- 
sic may receive a mediocre perform- 
ance. This may be true, but better 
a mediocre performance than none 
at all. Music history is replete with 
examples of mediocre performances 
of music of the masters. There has 
been too much onus placed upon the 
word mediocre A composer has the 
right to hope for perfection when 
his works are performed, but how 
many times does he get it, even from 
performances by our major sym- 
phony orchestras? 

A plea is made, therefore, in be- 
half of the hundreds of less skilled 
symphony orchestras in our country. 
If our musical creators and crafts- 
men will give them consideration, 
they, in turn, will pledge careful, sin- 
cere performances and rehearsals if 
they are provided with music they 
can play. 
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ers, do to overcome these obstacles? 

Obstacle number one will be 
found in the pupils. The cello, be- 
ing a rather large and awkward 
looking instrument in the eyes of the 
younger children, fails to make an 
instant appeal to them. They do not 
“take to it” as readily as they do to 


the cornet, the clarinet, or the 
violin. This negative first reac- 
tion can be easily overcome. 


In fact, it can be squelched even 
before it appears simply by cre- 
ating beforehand opportunities : for 
the children to become better ac- 
quainted with the instrument and 
to learn to like its beautiful tone. 
A quartet of the best and youngest 
cellists available, trained for the spe- 
cific purpose of playing short assem- 
bly programs in the elementary and 
junior high schools, will accomplish 
wonders toward this end. If a quartet 
cannot be mustered, then a trio, 
duet, or even a solo cello with piano 
accompaniment should be put to 
work. The program need not con- 
sist of such numbers as Popper’s 
“Requiem” or Boellman’s “Sympho- 
nic Variations.” Short, simple, ap- 
pealing compositions nicely ar- 
ranged, preferably chosen from the 
songs the children like best in their 
regular music classes, interspersed 
with some muted and _ all-pizzicato 
numbers, will probably bring about 
the desired results. The pupils will 
soon learn to like the music the 


cello is capable of producing; the 
size and physical appearance of the 
instrument will become a challenge 
instead of a drawback; and the de- 
sire to learn to play it will awaken 
in many of them. 


Problem No. 2 


At this stage of our endeavors 
“Ma” or “Pa” or both will come on 
the scene and with them, problem 
number two. We will learn that we 
cannot always expect the parents of 
our school pupils to invest in a cello 
or even to pay for private lessons. 
We must see to it, therefore, that 
our schools are equipped with sufh- 
cient numbers of these instruments 
to loan to the students, and we must 
be able and willing to teach them 
ourselves at least until such time as 
their accomplishments as cellists will 
convince the parents that their in- 
vestment in private lessons will pay 
dividends. 

Whether other obstacles will be en- 
countered in our efforts to develop 
cellists in the public schools depends 
entirely on our ability as instructors. 
If we are sufficiently well acquainted 
with the secrets of cello playing, we 
will know exactly how to tackle the 
job. If we are not, we must refuse 
to let our lack of familiarity with 
those secrets stand in the way. As 
teachers and pedagogues we should 
be able—as Rimsky-Korsakoff was 
when appointed professor of har- 
mony at the St. Petersburg Conserv- 
atory—to “keep one jump ahead of 
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the pupils.” This should not be dif- 
ficult. Our first consideration must 
be the selection of an adequate 
method of instruction. Because of our 
unfamiliarity with the technique of 
the instrument, the method which 
we adopt must of necessity be one 
that will perform a twofold duty: 
it must stress the principles that 
are fundamental for the develop- 
ment of young cello players; at the 
same time it must give detailed di- 
rections and explanations of the 
manner in which each succeeding 
step is to be taken. In other words, 
it must be more than a mere meth- 
od of instruction, it must also be a 
reliable guide for teachers who are 
not versed in the tricks of cello 
teaching. 


Organizatioi 


And now that we have the instru- 
ments, the pupils, and the method, 
we should be ready to organize our 
work. If classes cannot be organized 
on the regular school schedule, we 
must organize them either before or 
alter school. Two weekly periods of 
instruction will in a comparatively 
short time produce surprising re- 
sults. By the end of one school se- 
mester our classes should have mas- 
tered the fundamentals of cello play- 
ing (how to hold the instrument and 
the bow; how to draw and divide 
the bow; bow speed and pressure 
control; correct position of the left 
hand and fingers, etc.); should have 
developed a steady, even, and rather 
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rich flow of tone; and should have 
acquired a good working knowledge 
of the three basic positions of the 
cello—the first, half, and fourth— 
and of the half-string harmonic. 


Into the Orchestra 


At this stage of development, and 
not before, our cello pupils can be 
encouraged to try their hand at play- 
ing in the school orchestra. In ele- 
mentary and junior high schools 
they should qualify for more or less 
advanced work. In senior high 
schools where the work of the ad- 
vanced orchestra is above their pres- 
ent proficiency, our students should 
begin to acquire orchestral experi- 
ence in the intermediate orchestra, 
and at the same time continue to fur- 
ther their knowledge of the tech- 
nique of the instrument in a sec- 
ond-term cello class. This will equip 
them with the necessary understand- 
ing of all the neck positions of the 
cello in their various forms—from 
the half to the seventh inclusive, or 
a range extending from open C to 
C-sharp above the staff in tenor clef. 

As we guide our pupils through 
these various stages of development 
we must be ever on the lookout for 
lapses into bad habits. This is par- 
ticularly essential during the early 
phases of development, when we 
must exercise the utmost care to 
build a sound and solid foundation 
of cello playing, a foundation upon 
which an unshakable superstructure 
may be erected. 
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The Future of Glee Clubs 


By MURRAY D. WELCH 


President, Atlantic Conference of the Associated Glee Clubs of America 


What of the future of your Glee 
Club and mine? Is it worthwhile to 
stay together, to struggle with de- 
creasing income and new and com- 
pelling outside interests? It is much 
easier to say: “Let’s quit for the du- 
ration. Our time is too much taken 
up with other things. We can’t de- 
vote the necessary time to the club 
and its activities.” If there is a per- 
son of influence in your midst who 
gives you this counsel, he is the rot- 
ten apple that will destroy your 
group. 

Why do we have glee clubs and 
why do we attend rehearsals? It ‘is 
our love of music and desire for fel- 
lowship that keep us together. Very 
few have any concept of the contri- 
bution they may make to the world 
of living by their song. This contri- 
bution is the indirect and cumula- 
tive result of our song. 

Give up singing for the duration? 
No! Individuals may be forced to, 
but a club, never. Those who lack 
courage to carry on have no faith in 
themselves or vision of the power of 
song. It is the purpose of the Asso- 
ciated Glee Clubs to help clubs carry 
on. It takes more than faith and 
vision for a club to carry on. It takes 
work and faith and vision. 

I have been concerned by reports 
from various districts about certain 
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clubs folding up for the duration 
while other clubs are carrying on 
with increased strength. The pattern, 
with some exceptions, seems to be 
that the small clubs are getting 
weaker and the large clubs are grow- 
ing stronger. I have tried to specu- 
late on the reasons for this. I believe 
the fault lies in the club manage- 
ment. In a small club usually the 
group is held together ‘by two or 
three strong personalities. When 
something happens to one or more 


-of such persons, the interest of the 


others lags. The management of this 
club has failed to develop other 
leaders in the club. The group has 
let one or two individuals run the 
club and do all the work. 

Glee clubs have many functions to 
fill in this war-torn world. By our 
song we can help keep ourselves and 
others normal and we can help pre- 
serve the culture of the world. I be- 
lieve our boys want to come back 
with song in their hearts and song in 
the world. 
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MICHIGAN STRING PLANNING CONFERENCE 


Questionnaire 


Name of city or town shila sesssicoss, A cats ititlenimensui escent ae ae 


Senior High Junior High Elementary 


Number of schools 
Approximate school enrollment 


Number of orchestras 


. Total orchestra membership 


Number of instrimental instructors 


Number of instructors qualified to teach strings 


Violin Viola 
How many string players in Senior High? 
How many string players in Junior High? 
How many string players in Elementary? 
How many pupils study privately? 
Is adequate private instruction available in your immediate vicinity? 


If the answer to No. 5 is “no,” indicate how many miles must be 
traveled to get private instruction? 


Does your school provide class instruction? 

At what grade level does instruction begin? 

What string methods are you using in teaching? 
VIOLIN 


CELLO 





Is there an added fee for string instruction in your schools? 


If you have class string instruction, are the classes composed of only 
one type of instrument (violin, or cello, or bass) or are all stringed 
instruments combined ? 


IV 
The following free services are available upon request. Check those which you wish to have. 
1. String instruction material suggestions 
2. String repertory suggestions 


3. String clinic (demonstration and playing by visiting expert) 


Vv 


If there is no string instruction in your schools, indicate what you think to be the reasons: 


Cello 








VI 





What suggestions do,ou have for the stimulation of string music’?...... 











Name 





(See article on page 29.) Position 
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